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“Se ponne se hine sylfne gesyh® bedelende beon para streama Haligra 
Gewrita lara, and pes Halgan Gastes, ponne bit he genoh purstig: dc gif he 
ponne hyne sylfne mid bem &-spryngum Godes Worda gelecé and his mod 
mid pere swetnysse pes gastlican gedrinces gefylled, he seled pes ponne 
dryncan his pyrstendum mode'.” Ancient Laws, &c. ed. Thorpe, 11. 430. 


Two different streams of influence met and finally co-operated 
in the christianizing of the Anglo-Saxons. The earlier of them 
issued from the Scotish tribes who occupied the northern pro- 
vinces of Ireland: the later from a well-known mission set on 
foot by Gregory the Great, and carried out by his successors. I 
have shewn already that the Irish teachers were addicted to the 
study of the sacred volume. Their labours seem to have been 
most appreciated among the “ Anglian” settlers of the north; 
and it was owing mainly to the literary spirit which they propa- 
gated in Northumbria that the leading English scholars of the 
seventh and eighth centuries were educated in those parts. Yor 
we must recollect that the influence of the Irish extended far 
beyond the Christian communities who kept aloof from con- 
tinental missionaries, and declined to recognize the jurisdiction 
of the pope. In many districts where the Roman modes of 


1 [‘*He who sees himself cut offfrom But on the other hand if he allay his 
thestreams of doctrine preserved in Holy thirst at the water-springs of God’s 
Scriptures and from the Holy Spirit, | Word, and fill his spirit with the sweet- 
is in such a case thirsty enough. ness of that ghostly potion, he thereby 

lets his thirsty spirit drink.”] 
Vou. I. November, 1854. 21 
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thought eventually predominated, the ecclesiastics were in- 
debted for at least some portion of their mental and religious 
culture to the monasteries planted by their Irish rivals. Such 
we saw? had been the case with Ecgbert the elder, and with 
Wilbrord; and another champion of the Roman party in the 
north, the energetic Wilfrith, is a member of the same class, 
His early years were spent among the Irish brotherhood at Lin- 
disfarne, where he was taught the rudiments of sacred learning: 
“ibique monachorum famulatui se contradens, diligenter ea que 
monasticee castitatis ac pietatis erant, et discere curabat et agere., 
Et quia acris erat ingenii didicit citissime Psalmos et aliquot 
codices” (Bed. v. 19); Eddius, his biographer, stating in addition 
that he knew the whole book of Psalms “ memorialiter” (Gale’s 
Seriptores xv. c. m1). At length, however, Wilfrith grew dis- 
satisfied with the position and proceedings of his brethren, and 
quitting the stronghold of Irish orthodoxy undertook a pilgrim- 
age toRome. There his education for the ministry was vigorously 
resumed: “ Quatuor Evangeliorum libros ex ordine didicit, com- 
putum pasche rationabilem, et alia multa que in patria nequiverat 
ecclesiasticis disciplinis accommoda, eodem magistro tradente, 
percepit” (Bed. v. 19). We also gather from the same authority 
that on his return to Northumbria (661), Wilfrith lost no time in 
working out his new convictions. Wherever he was able, he 
displaced adherents of the Irish (“qui Scotos sequebantur”), 
struggling, if it might be, to reduce both Anglian and Saxon 
provinces within the pale of the Latin Church. And we are 
justified in adding, that this end was virtually accomplished when 
the kings of Wessex and Northumbria agreed to welcome Theo- 
dore as the archbishop of all England, “cui omnis Anglorum 
Ecclesia manus dare consentiret” (Bed. Iv. 2). 

It is, therefore, of importance to inquire at this stage of our 
investigation, how the early Anglo-Roman school of Christians 
were affected to the study of the Bible? Did they generally 
regard it with the feelings which it had awakened in their Irish 
contemporaries? Or did they manifest a disposition to under- 
value it, and check its circulation? Gregory the Great, whom 
they long afterwards revered as the apostle of the English, may 
be fairly taken as their spokesman on this point. A single 
extract from his writings will suffice. It occurs in one of his 
2 See Journal of Philology, No. I. p. 88. 
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letters to the court-physician, Theodorus, and is therefore a good 
index of his judgment with regard to the unlimited diffusion of 
the Scriptures even among the laity: “Imperator ceeli, Dominus 
hominum et angelorum, pro vita tua tibi suas epistolas transmisit ; 
et tamen, gloriose fili, easdem epistolas ardenter legere negligis. 
Stude ergo queso, et quotidie Creatoris tui Verba meditare” 
(Epist. tv. 31). Gregory was himself a scholar. As such we find 
him placing a large supply of books (“codices plurimos”) at the 
service of the missionaries (4.p. 601. Bed. 1. 29). He was also 
actuated by a purely evangelic spirit, and accordingly we might 
anticipate that some of those numerous books were copies of 
the holy Scriptures. Such in truth they must have been, if 
we accept the testimony of a chronicler belonging to the abbey 
of St Augustine at Canterbury®. Among the codices surviving 
in the library of the mother-church, he mentions “ Biblia Gre- 
goriana in duobus voluminibus, Psalterium Augustini, textus 
Evangeliorum cum decem canonibus” [i. e. the Eusebian canons] : 
after which are enumerated other copies of the Bible, the Psal- 
ter, and the Gospels. These all, according to the writer, were 
presents made by Gregory himself, and therefore worthy to be 
called “ primitize librorum totius Ecclesiz Anglicane.” We 
should bear in mind, however, that although some part of the 
materials may be older, the chronicle was not compiled until the 
reign of Henry V, and for this reason the value of its testimony 
is proportionately lessened. Still if we allow that many of the 
codices had found their way to Canterbury at a somewhat later 
date, our main position is unaffected. They were all indis- 
putably ancient copies of the sacred books, and two at least 
of them we have the satisfaction of being able to identify with 
biblical manuscripts presented to the original missionaries. The 
first is the British Museum MS. (Reg. 1 £, v1), which one of 
the most competent of living authorities, Mr Westwood, pro- 
nounces a veritable portion of the Biblia Gregoriana (Archeo- 
logical Journal, No. xu. p. 292). The second is a well-known 
MS. preserved in the library of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge (No. ccLxxxvi). Its claim to rank in the same category 


3 See the passage extracted at length Sacra Pictoria, speaks of it as belong- 
in Wanley’s Lib. Vet. Septentr. Catal. ing to Trinity College, Cambridge. It 
pp. 172, 173. Mr Westwood, who re- is in the library of Trinity Hall. 
fers to the MS. in his Paleographia 


21—2 
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has been generally conceded both by ancient and modern archeeo- 
logists: and I may add, that an able paper contributed by Mr 
James Goodwin of that college to the publications of the Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian Society in 1847, discusses the whole question, 
and arrives at the result before obtained by Wanley and Mr 
Westwood. The MS. contains a copy of the Gospels in a Latin 
version agreeing almost literatim with the Vulgate of St Jerome. 

Here perhaps is the appropriate place for noticing the 
character of the sacred text, as it was studied in this country 
after the arrival of the Roman missionaries. The Irish Church 
we have already seen was very independent, circulating, there 
is reason to believe, a Latin version of its own. And traces of a 
similar independence are discerned in the Northumbrian Church, 
where Irish influences continued to be felt long after the age of 
Wilfrith and Theodore. The characteristics of the sacred art of 
Ireland, so very striking as to render it almost unique, are repro- 
duced in several illustrations of religious books belonging to the 
northern monasteries: while the same affinity is even more 
observable on turning to the books themselves. Examples will 
be found in the Lindisfarne Psalter, printed for the Surtees 
Society in 1843. Postponing all consideration of its Anglian, or 
Northumbrian-Saxon, gloss, we notice that the Latin of it varies 
“very considerably from the received text of the Vulgate,” and 
that after its transcription in the eighth century, attempts were 
made to force it into closer harmony with the Vulgate by 
“numerous erasures and alterations” (Mr Stevenson’s Preface). 
The Lindisfarne Gospels (Cotton MSS. Nero, D, 1v.) throw further 
light upon this ancient independence. They exhibit the Vulgate 
version, it is true, with great fidelity, but what is most remark- 
able, the author of the Anglian gloss, who wrote at Lindisfarne 
towards the end of the seventh or in the beginning of the eighth 
century, has not followed the text he had before him, but a 
different Latin version. We shall, however, be more able to esti- 
mate the true amount of these divergencies when the Lindisfarne 
Gospels, now in preparation, have been given to the public. 

On the other hand, the Roman missionaries invariably made 
use ‘of the Vulgate as corrected by St Jerome. Gregory the 
Great bestowed his imprimatur on it, and accordingly from the 
time of his pontificate, it grew in reputation, and ere long sup- 
planted all its predecessors. There is in fact a passage of 
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Aldhelm (De Laud. Virgin. c. xix.) which seems to intimate 
that as early as the close of the seventh century, the Hieronymic 
was the authorized version of the Bible,—that which every one 
employed who wished to be considered orthodox. The words 
are: “In orthodoxorum bibliothecis ubi sagacissima Hieronymi 
commenta recitantur.” In the following period, therefore, we 
shall find that nearly all quotations from the Scriptures which 
occur in English works had been derived through the medium of 
the Vulgate. 


§ 1. Theodore. 


Sacred literature had never flourished in the southern part 
of England till the primacy of Theodore of Tarsus. One of his 
pupils had occasion to deplore the previous lack of scholars, 
and especially of those who could assist the student of theology. 
A salutary change, however, followed his appointment. Like 
many of the popes who lived just after him, the new archbishop 
was a Greek by birth and education, and this circumstance may 
have contributed materially to widen the horizon of the English 
Church. His Oriental leanings are indicated by the fact that 
Hadrian, the zealous colleague who accompanied him hither, 
was expressly sent to keep him in check: “ne quid ille contra- 
rium veritati fidei, Gracorum more, in ecclesiam cui preeesset, 
introduceret” (Bed. tv. 1). Although the works of Theodore 
are neither numerous nor important, they evince considerable 
familiarity with sacred literature. He quotes the Bible fre- 
quently, yet we must add without much insight or felicity. A 
specimen of his critical powers may be seen in the Liber Peeni- 
tentialis (c. xv), where he examines the import of the words 
Narpeia and Sovdcia. His favourite expositors seem to have been, 
of the Latins, Gregory the Great, Isidore of Seville and St 
Augustine ; and of the Greeks, St Basil and the Pseudo-Diony- 
sius, the latter of whom he styles “antiquus et venerabilis pater.” 
Several passages might be adduced in which his reverence for 
the sacred volume as the Word of God is very strongly marked. 
For instance, after insisting on the duty of observing the Lord’s 
day, he adds, “ Et ut nulli in ipsa ecclesia, vel ubi lectio Divina 
recitata fuerit, verbosare praesumant, sed lectiones sanctas liben- 
ter convenit audire, sicut Dominus” etc. (Lib. Peenitent. c. XXvItl. 
§ 8). But Theodore may have contributed still further to the 
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profitable study of the Scriptures by the impulse which he gave 
to general literature and more especially the cultivation of the 
Greek language. Beda thus enlarges on the mighty change 
which had been wrought by the archbishop and his Roman col- 
league: “ Et quia literis sacris simul et szecularibus, ut diximus, 
abundanter ambo erant instructi, congregata discipulorum caterva, 
scientiz salutaris quotidie flumina irrigandis eorum cordibus 
emanabant; ita ut etiam metrice artis, astronomiz et arithme- 
tice ecclesiasticze disciplinam inter sacrorum apicum volumina 
suis auditoribus contraderent. Indicio est quod usque hodie 
[t.e. A.D. 731] supersunt de eorum discipulis qui Latinam Gre- 
camque linguam, eque ut propriam in qua nati sunt, norunt, 
Neque unquam prorsus, ex quo Britanniam petierunt Angli, 
feliciora fuere tempora; dum et fortissimos Christianosque 
habentes reges cunctis barbaris nationibus essent terrori, et 
omnium vota ad nuper audita ceelestis regni gaudia penderent, 
et quicumque lectionibus sacris cuperent erudiri, haberent in 
promptu magistros qui docerent” (Bed. Iv. 2). 


§2. Aldhelm. 


None of their numerous pupils manifested this desire more 
strongly than the future bishop of Sherborn. Aldhelm was a 
Southern Saxon, and the very earliest native scholar who was 
trained among the Roman missionaries. If we follow William of 
Malmesbury, who says that Aldhelm died in 709 at the age of 
seventy, he would be no less than thirty years old when he com- 
menced his studies under Theodore and Hadrian. One of his 
chief accomplishments is said to have been a perfect knowledge 
of Greek which he spoke and wrote “ quasi Greecus natione.” 
His devotion to it was certainly considerable, as we may argue 
from the style of his Latin, which is sometimes rendered almost 
unintelligible by the Greecisms‘ it contains: e.g. he used “kata” 
for “secundum,” “ archimandrita” for “ abbas,” and naturalized 
the word “ acedia” (dxndia), which long kept its place in England 


* It is curious to observe that Wil- Moderatius tamen se agit Aldhelmus, 


liam of Malmesbury (Anglia Sacra, I. 7) 
thinks the style of Aldhelm purer in 
this respect than that of other writers : 
‘Td in omnibus antiquis cartis est ani- 
madvertere quantum quibusdam verbis 
abstrusis ex Greco petitis delectentur. 


nec nisi perraro et necessario verba ponit 
exotica.” The Camb. Univ. MS. Gg, 
v. 35, which contains several works of 
Aldhelm, has other pieces even more 
disfigured by superfluous Grecisms, 
(e.g. $17). 
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as equivalent to “sloth,” and as the name of a deadly sin. One 
of his biographers, Faricius, also speaks of his familiarity with 
Hebrew: “ Prophetarum exempla, Davidis Psalmos, Salomonis 
tria volumina, Hebraicis literis bene novit, et legem Mosaicam” 
(Opp. ed. Giles, p. 357). And Beda, no incompetent judge, de- 
scribes him (v. 18), as “undecumque doctissimus: nam et ser- 
mone nitidus, et scripturarum, ut dixi, tam liberalium quam 
ecclesiasticarum erat eruditione mirandus.” We gather from the 
authors whom he quotes, that he read the more distinguished of 
the Greek Fathers, such as Basil and Gregory of Nazianzus; once 
also he speaks of Origen, “inclitus Greecorum didasculus” (p. 
79). But it is obvious that the principal share of his attention 
was directed to the pages of the Sacred Volume, for expounding 
which he deemed the “art of grammar” a most necessary instru- 
ment. He thus exhorts a pupil, Ethelwold (pp. 332, 333): “Sed 
multo magis, mi amantissime, vel lectionibus Divinis, vel oratio- 
nibus sacris semper invigila. Si quid vero preterea seecularium 
literarum nosse laboras, ea tantummodo causa id facias, ut quo- 
niam in Lege Divina vel omnis vel pene omnis verborum textus 
artis omnino ratione grammaticee consistit, tanto ejusdem Eloquii 
Divini profundissimos atque sacratissimos sensus facilius legendo 
intelligas, quanto illius rationis qua contexitur diversissimas regu- 
las plenius didiceris.” The principles of exegesis which he fol- 
lowed coincide with those afterwards enunciated more com- 
pletely by Rabanus Maurus (cf. Davidson’s Sacred Hermeneutics, 
pp. 165, 166). To arrive at all the meaning of the Bible (so he 
teaches) we must apply four different modes of interpretation, 
the historical, the allegorical, the anagogical, and the tropolo- 
gical, determining in each particular case whether a passage is 
susceptible of one or more of these methods, They are all 
referred to in the following extract (p. 4): “Nunc Divina pris- 
corum prophetarum oracula certis astipulationibus jamdudum 
Salvatoris adventum vaticinia enixius investigando; nunc anti- 
quarum arcana Legum...nunc quadrifarium Evangelice rela- 
tionis dicta, mysticis catholicorum patrum commentariis exposita 
et ad medullam usque spiritualiter enucleata, et quadriformis 
ecclesiasticse traditionis normulis, secundum historiam, allego- 
riam, tropologiam, anagogen digesta, solerter indagando.” Other 
passages afford us intimations of his jealousy respecting the 
sacred Canon and the need of absolute deference to the teaching 
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it unfolds. Thus, on noticing a spurious work entitled “Re- 
velatio [al. Apocalypsis] Pauli,” he adds: “Sed fas Divinum 
vetet catholice fidei sequipedas plus quippiam quam canonice 
veritatis censura promulgat credere; et cetera apocryphorum 
deliramenta vel ut horrisona verborum tonitrua penitus abdicare, 
et procul eliminare, orthodoxorum patrum scita scriptis decre- 
talibus sanxerunt” (p. 26). In like manner after alluding to an 
old Hebrew tradition which identifies Melchisedec and Shem, he 
cautiously subjoins: “Sed plurimum differt inter ambiguas Pha- 
riseeorum traditiones et elucubratam Sacre Scripture definitio- 
nem. Apocryphorum enim nenias et incertas frivolorum fabulas 
nequaquam catholica receptat Ecclesia” (p. 73). 

Nor can we trace in him the slightest disposition to restrain 
the general study of the Bible. In writing to a sisterhood of 
nuns he congratulates them because their letters prove not only 
the genuineness of their piety, but their devotion to sacred 
literature (pp. 2—4). He compares them to bees feeding on 
the flowery pastures of Holy Writ; and in a letter “ad Osgitham 
sororem,” this commendation is repeated in the strongest terms 
(p. 90: cf. his poem De Octo Principalibus Vitiis, p. 212). So 
firm indeed was his conviction as to the necessity of biblical 
knowledge, that he discouraged the cultivation of ‘ profane” 
literature, at least for its own sake. His advice to Wilfrith was, 
that on his expulsion from Northumbria he should go to Ireland 
and prosecute his studies there (p. 337): ‘“Sacrosancta potis- 
simum presagmina [i.e. “writings of the prophets:” cf. p. 340], 
refutatis philosophorum commentitiis, legito.” The reason then 
follows: “ Absurdum enim arbitror, spreta rudis [i.e. Novi] ac 
Veteris Instrumenti inextricabili [¢.e. “ mysterious :” cf. p. 348] 
norma, per dumosi ruris diverticula, immo per dyscolos philoso- 
phorum anfractus, iter capere.” The same exalted view of the 
holy Scriptures will be found in what we may consider the least 
amiable of his works. Beda terms it (v. 18), “liber egregius 
adversus errorem Britonum.” It was addressed to king Gerun- 
tius (pp. 83 sq.), in the hope of drawing over the British Chris- 
tians and securing their assent to usages imported by the 
foreign missionaries. These he vindicated almost entirely on the 
ground that they were “secundum Scripture preeceptum,” and 
“secundum sacrosanctam Scripture auctoritatem:” but when 
some of the Nonconformists pleaded in self-defence that they 
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also venerated the Bible, (“preecepta utriusque Instrumenti,”) held 
fast the doctrines of the Creed, and for those reasons claimed to 
be regarded as veritable catholics (“et hujus fidei privilegio in 
catholicorum ccetu glomeratus sine aliquo infelicitatis obstaculo 
connumerabor”), Aldhelm was driven to another line of argu- 
ment. “Fides nempe catholica,” he writes, “et fraternze caritatis 
concordia inseparabiliter pari tramite tendunt ;” adding as deci- 
sive of the controversy: “Frustra de fide catholica inaniter 
gloriatur qui dogma et regulam sancti Petri non sectatur” (pp. 
88, 89). 


§ 3. Boniface. 


Another ardent champion of the Anglo-Roman school was 
Boniface or Winfrith, “the apostle of Germany.” In speaking 
of him after his martyrdom, archbishop Cuthbert styles him 
“ preeclarus speculator ccelestis bibliothecze” (Bonif. Opp. m. 219, 
ed. Giles): and such praise is fully justified by what we gather 
both from his biographer and his own works, His early years 
had been devoted almost exclusively to the “ examination of the 
sacred laws” (11. 148). ‘‘ Lectionis Divine,” adds Willibald, “ope- 
ram ingenti meditationis studio exhibuit, ita ut maxime demum 
Scripturarum eruditione tam grammatice artis eloquentia et 
metrorum medullatz facundiz modulatione, quam etiam historic 
simplici expositione et spiritualis tripartita intelligentiz inter- 
pretatione imbutus, dictandique peritia laudabiliter fulsit, ut 
etiam aliis demum paternarum extiterit peedagogus traditionum,” 
etc.—a passage from which it is obvious that Boniface had also 
learned the fourfold method of interpretation we have noticed in 
the case of Aldhelm. His biographer continues to inform us 
that he not only studied the inspired words of prophets and 
apostles, “ stylo sanctitatis conscripta,” but committed portions 
of the Gospel-narrative to memory, while his example stimulated 
many others, male and female, to procure copies of the Holy 
Scriptures, and to meditate on them perpetually (p. 150). When 
Gregory III. commissioned him in 719 to undertake the “ preach- 
ing of both Testaments” in Germany, he mentioned that Boni- 
face had been distinguished from his childhood by this mark of 
piety (Opp. 1. 26). When he left his native shores and came to 
“Trecht” [Trajectum = U-trecht], it was with a well-defined 
intention, “ut si qua in parte hujus populi Evangelii patesceret 
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aditus Verba Dei semina ministraret” (11. 155): and the fifteen 
short discourses that are still extant shew the way in which he 
turned his knowledge to a practical account. His correspond. 
ence also furnishes a number of pleasing incidents connected 
with our present subject. Thus, his friend Bugga or Eadburga, 
an Anglo-Saxon princess, who was living in a convent at Rome, 
and with whom he was in the habit of exchanging presents, 
writes to him on one occasion, urging that although she could 
not yet procure the “passiones martyrum” which he wanted, he 
would still remember his promise and send for her consolation 
“congregationes aliquas Sanctarum Scripturarum” (1. 28). He 
afterwards thanks the same correspondent for “a present of 
holy books,” adding that the lamp of God’s Word was needed 
more than ever by a man in his position who was treading the 
dark corners of heathendom, It was in truth his constant 
practice to fetch over new supplies of books from countries 
where the Gospel was already planted, and more especially from 
England. He requested as a special favour that his old friend 
Daniel, bishop of Winchester, would send him (724) a copy of 
the Book of the Prophets, which Winbert his schoolmaster had 
left him as a legacy. It is said to have contained six prophets 
in one volume, written plainly and without contractions (“claris 
et absolutis literis,” 1.40). Such a copy, he continues, could 
not be obtained where he was, while owing to the failure of his 
eyesight its importance was peculiarly felt (“caligantibus oculis 
minutas ac connexas literas clare discernere non possum.”) Ona 
second occasion we hear him thanking Eadburga for presents of 
clothes and books, and then desiring her to get him a copy of 
St Peter’s Epistles written in gilt letters, for his own use in 
preaching to the carnal: “ ut mihi cum auro conscribas epistolas 
domini mei Sancti Petri apostoli, ad honorem et reverentiam 
Sanctarum Scripturarum ante oculos carnalium in prsedicando” 
(1.53). The helps which he employed in studying the Scrip- 
tures appear to have been very few. In a letter which he wrote 
to Cuthbert (735), he alluded to the Venerable Beda who was 
then daily growing into eminence, and asked for some of his 
expository treatises (1. 86). A like request was made to Ecg- 
bert of York (1. 87), in which the commentary on the Book of 
Proverbs was particularly mentioned. Afterwards he signified 
his want of other patristic commentaries (1. 91, 92), meaning, it 
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would seem, those treatises which bore the name of “ spiritual :” 
“quia spiritualis tractatus magister legentium Sacrum Eloquium 
esse dinoscitur.” Boniface indeed was eminently practical from 
first to last, and therefore he would use the Bible chiefly for 
stimulating his devotion and ordering his daily life. While urging 
a young friend in England to proceed more sedulously with the 
study of the Divine Law (1. 29), he asks like one who knew and 
deeply felt its value: “Quid enim, frater Christiane, a juvenibus 
decentius queeritur? Aut quid a senibus demum sobrius posside- 
tur, quam scientia Scripturarum Sacrarum, que sine ullo nau- 
fragio periculosee tempestatis navem anime nostre gubernans, 
deducit ad ameenissimi littus paradisi etc.?” There is conse- 
quently little doubt as to the nature of the volumes which his 
murderers found in his possession and scattered to the winds 
(a. 177). 
C. Harpwick. 





Il. 


On Schneidewin’s Edition of the Gdipus Rex. 
Leipug, 1849. 


(Continued from p. 236.) 


v. 8—13, GAX’, b yepae, ppal’, erei mpérav epus 
mpo tavde wveiv, rin tpér@ xabécrare, 
dcicavres 7) oréptavres; ws Oédovros av 
€uod mpocapkeiy wav: Svaddynros yap av 
einv, Toravde py ov KaToixTeipwy edpay. 

I have transcribed these verses as they ought to stand accord- 
ing to my view, and as they do stand in Dindorf’s text, except 
that he places a period instead of a colon after may. Wunder 
removes the interrogation after orépgavres, which word he inti- 
mately connects with the following clause. Schneidewin reads 
py}, and not pi ov. 

Wunder explains: “Tell me, old man, &c. in what frame ye 
are here, terror-stricken, or intreating in the belief that I shall 
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wish to afford you the utmost assistance; (a just belief) for I 
should be hard-hearted not to compassionate a supplication such 
as this.” 

Schneidewin: “Tell me, old man, &c. in what frame are ye 
here, terror-stricken or resigned, as you may be assured that I 
shall wish to afford you every assistance; for I should be hard- 
hearted if I did not (yu) pity a supplication such as this,” 

As far as the word zav, I agree with Schneidewin, understand- 
ing deicavres 4} oréptavres to mean, “ dreading evils which impend, 
but may be averted by deprecatory prayer, or resigned to evils 
which exist, but may be removed by prayerful submission to the 
will of the Gods.” The very rare sense of “ intreating,” which 
Wunder gives to orépgarres, is, I think, excluded by the tense of 
that participle. The clause os @édovros av, «7.d. is connected 
with dpa¢e. 

But, in the next clause, I totally disapprove Schneidewin’s 
conjectural alteration pi) for p) ot, and agree more nearly with 
Wunder,—with his reading and version, but not precisely with 
his explanation of the construction. Wunder, in his Excursion, 
explains pi) od xarotxreipwy as equivalent to dere pi) od Karoureipew, 
And he is not far wrong. But I would not put the point precisely 
so. If the participial clause were necessarily to be regarded as 
the protasis of a condition, of which dvaddyyros av einv is the 
apodosis, then I should say with Schneidewin, that ») must be 
read, and not y) ov. But I do not so regard it. The protasis 
(ce i Oedoue) is suppressed (Obs. 11.), and to be supplied from the 
previous clause, while the participial clause further explains the 
word dvedAynros: “for, if I did not wish to help you, I should be 
hard-hearted, namely, in refusing to compassionate a supplication 
like this.” 

Mi) ov is essentially epexegetic; = “that is to say, not.” 

It occurs with a participle three times in Sophocles: in this 
place, again in v. 221, and in Cd. Col. 360. In the last-men- 
tioned passage, there being no condition, the force of the particles 
is very simply and clearly exhibited. 

Kets yap ov Kevyn ye, Toir eyo cahds 
eEouda, py ovxt Seiw uot héepoved te. 


The participial clause here is a mere epexegesis of xevy: 
“you are not come empty, that is to say, not without bringing 
me some fearful tidings.” 
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I shall notice in its place v. 221, where again I shall have 
occasion to agree with Wunder, and not with Schneidewin. 

15—19. The division of the clauses must here be carefully 
noted : 


Protasis. Apodosis. 
(1) épas pev nas... ro & dAdo idov... 
(2) of perv... of d€... ide de. 
(3) éya pev Znvds... (suppressed clause dAdo 8€ 


Gdrov Oedv.) 


20. dyopaiot Oaxei, mpds re Taddados dimdois vaois. 


I would remove the comma after @axei, regarding dyopaict 
as governed by the reflected mpés, per schema Pindaricum. 

40—5, viv T, @ kpatictoy macw Oidimov Kapa, 

ixerevouev oe mavtes olde mpdatpomot 
GAknv tw’ evpeiv jue, ire tov Oedv 
nya akovoas, cir am avdpds oiaba mov: 
@s Toiow épureipoot Kat tas Evpchopas 
(@oas épé padtora trav Bovdevpatov. 

The ordinary version of the two lines last cited (given by the 
Scholiast, and followed both by Wunder and Schneidewin) is: 
“Since I perceive that to experienced men the results also of 
their counsels are most successful.” I cannot regard the sense 
here given either to the word (cas, or to the phrase ras fupqopas 
rév Bovdevpdrov, as good Greek: nor do I see that the emphati- 
cally placed particle xai has any force whatever according to this 
view. Logic halts as well as language; for what sense is there 
in saying, “ Find us some help, whether God or man shew it you, 
for the counsels of the experienced have the best results”? 

My explanation of this passage rests on the assumption that 
Sophocles is at liberty to use the verbal noun cvudopa in any 
abstract sense derivable from its primitive verb ocvpdépo or ovp- 
dépopa. Its general sense is “occurrence,” “event.” Sometimes 
it implies “a happy occurrence:” but oftener it is used, by Greek 
euphemism, as a mild term for “calamity,” like the expressions 
tl véov, ti vewrepov, and as we say, “something has happened to 
him.” Sometimes it is to be rendered “ dealing,” from ovppéper Oat. 
Here I believe it is employed in the rarer but certainly admissible 
sense “ comparison.” 


a 4 , Ul 
moroiot mora ouppepev Bovdevpara. 


sch. Pers. 520. 
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I render then: “Since to men of experience I see that com- 
parisons also of their counsels are most in vogue,” i.e. “experienced 
men lay their heads together most.” Thus we get for (acas its 
usual and proper meaning: we obtain force for the emphatic 
cai: we crown the whole passage with an apt and admirable 
sentiment. For observe the tenour of the speech from v. 31, 
The priest says to CEdipus, “ We do not seek for aid, as deeming 
you the equal of the Gods, but as considering you the most 
skilful of men in dealing with all the events of life, ordinary and 
extraordinary. For it was you that relieved us from the oppres- 
sion of the Sphinx, and that without any hint or instruction from 
us: you are supposed to have been aided by divine inspiration, 
So also now we beg you to discover some resource for us, whether 
supplied by a god, or acquired from some other man; and in 
this last suggestion there is nothing disparaging: for men of 
experience, like you, are not only the best counsellors, but also 
most accustomed to compare their counsels mutually, and there- 
fore most likely to have learnt something from their neighbours,” 

49,50,  dpyijs 8€ ris cfs pndapas peprvdpeba 

oravres tT és OpOdv Kai mecdytes torepov. 

I do not hesitate, with Wunder, to adopt the subjunctive 
pepvopeba (pray let us not remember), and it is surprising that 
Schneidewin should defend the optative peyrgpeba on so weak a 
ground as that the subjunctive sounds like a disrespectful menace. 
But can pndapés be used with an optative? My impression is in 
the negative. Wunder connects the participles as well as the 
genitive with the verb: “Let us not remember your reign,— 
remember that we were,” &c. This is a possible explanation; 
but is it not simpler to take the words, “let us not remember 
your reign by the fact of our having been raised to a prosperous 
position, and depressed afterwards”? 

62, Td pev yap tua Gdryos eis &v Epyera 

povov xa” atirdv xovdev’ GdAov, 4 8 ep 
Wuxy modw te Kape kai o dsuod orevet. 


Wunder, following Elmsley, reads év instead of fa, It were 
well if either scholar had told us how to construe the passage 
with that reading. I hold it certain that the accusative oidéa 
@\Xov does not depend upon xara. Such phrases as «af airdv, caf 
éxacrov, mi modv, emi meiorov, and the like, have the nature of single 
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words, and their prepositions cannot be shared with any other 
word. The meaning of the poet in this place is plain enough: 
but the terms in which he conveys it are somewhat puzzling, 
until we observe that he has used a@Ayos to express the motive or 
cause of grief rather than the feeling, just as in v. 337, 
Spyiy epeupo ry épiy— 

he uses dpy) to imply a disposition provoking anger, and not 
anger itself. Translate then: “for the cause of grief in your 
cases applies to each single person privately, and to no one else, 
whereas,” &c. 

86, 0. rir Huw Fees rod Ocod dyuny pépov; 

K. éoOdnv. A€yw yap kai ra dSiaqop’, ei Tvxot 
kar’ dpOdv e&eOdvra, mavr ay evruxeiv. 

Elmsley and Schneidewin remove the comma after diedopa. 
Wunder keeps it, and rightly. Schneidewin asserts (without 
assigning his reason), that ra dvegopa must not be taken in con- 
nection with eirvyeiv, and renders the two latter lines thus: “A 
good one: for I assert that, if the difficult things also should turn 
out happily, it (the oracle) would be wholly prosperous;” meaning, 
I suppose, that the oracle will be wholly favourable (and there- 
fore entitled to the epithet ¢éo6d7), if what there is in it of diffi- 
culty and unpleasantness should turn out happily as well as the 
rest of its contents. But in the terms of the oracle, as afterwards 
stated (96), there is nothing to justify us in dividing it into two 
portions, ra dvogopa and ra éoOAc. The Thebans are simply com- 
manded to expel a pollution existing in their city, and no clue is 
given whereby they may discover it. This is dic@opov altogether ; 
though capable of becoming cirvyés (écOAdv), ef rixoe Kar’ dpOdv 
éedésv, if they ultimately discover and expel the murderer of 
Laius. In the dis and «d it is impossible not to recognize a 
studied antithesis, which requires us to connect dicdopa with 
cirvyeiv. And the general maxim, which hence results, appears 
to give a much apter force to the passage. Render: “A good 
one: for I say that even froward things, if they eventually came 
right, would wholly deserve to be called toward.” Such I suppose 
to be pretty nearly Wunder’s interpretation also; but his note is 
not very clear on the point, and he cites, without condemning, 
the untenable notion of the Scholiasts, who make wdAw or spas 
understood (!) the subject of eiruyeiv. 
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99, 0. oim xabapp@; ris 6 tpdmos ris Evpopas ; 
K. dyvdpndaroivras, } péve pdvov maw 
Avovras, os Td ala xeupatoy mddu. 

Schneidewin and (I suppose) Wunder, with commentators in 
general, render ris 6 rpémos ris Evppopas; “ What is the nature of 
the mishap?” They suppose CEdipus to ask two questions here, 
one relating to the manner of purification, the other to the cause 
of pollution. And, in Creon’s reply, they suppose dvdpnAaroivras .. , 
Avovras to answer the former, and ds ....adédAw the latter question, 
This was so little satisfactory to Schneider, that, in his Lexicon, 
he gives to rpéros the unusual and untenable sense, “ mode of 
averting.” I am rather inclined to find a less usual sense in the 
word gupgopas (see my note on v. 44) from cupdépecbu, and to 
render, “ What is the mode of dealing with it?” 

116, ovd” Gyyedds tis ob8€ ovpmpdxrap ddd 

kareid’, Srov tis éexpadav éxpnoar’ av; 

Both Schneidewin and Wunder raise difficulties here, which I 
am unable to appreciate. And the former proposes to read raxei- 
6ev ov for xareid’, Srov. All seems clear, if we interpret the second 
line thus: xareide (Adiov rgd cuprimrovra pévy, V. 112) drov ris éxpabdy 
(=et e€uader) expyoar’ ay (ri padjoet). 

Again I find none of Schneidewin’s difficulties in v. 119, if we 
explain <iiés emphatically—“ with certain knowledge.” 

124, mas ovv 6 Anorys, et Te py Edv apyipe 

émpaccer evbevd’, és 765° Gy réAuns €8n; 

Wunder comments here: “Id est: nisi forte hine (i.e. ex hac 
urbe sive ab aliquo civi) accepta pecunia conciliaretur ... Denique 
7m pronomen ad «i particulam spectat ita ut «{ 7 pj) Latine sit 
‘nisi forte.’” He seems to have supposed that mpaccev means “to 
bribe,” and that the subject of émpaccero is Ayor}s understood: 
“the robber was being bribed.” This is quite erroneous. Lpa0- 
cev means “to negotiate” or “intrigue,” and the subject of 
émpaccero (passive) is m: “unless some intrigue were being con- 
ducted from this city with money :” i.e. “unless some bribery 
were going on.” Mr Linwood correctly renders: “nisi res hine 
pecunia transacta esset.” 


216, Aireis, @ 8 aireis, rap’ éav OédAns én} 
krvov d€éxerOa ty voow 6 imnpereiv, 
GAxiy AdBous Gv kavaxovgiow Kakdv- 
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dya vos pév tov Adyou rod’ éLepa, 
£évos S€ rod mpaybévros: ov yap ay paxpay 
ixvevov airds, pi) ovx Exav Te cvpBodov. 


= 2 L4 ‘ » 4 > > ‘ - 
viv 8, torepos yap aords eis dorovs TEAa, 
ec # 7 ~ , , 
tyiv mpopove aor Kadpeiots tdde- 
doris 108’ ipav Adiov roy AaBdaxov 
Ul > 4 > ’ La 
katowWev avdpos ék tivos diwXero, 
TovTov KeAevw TavTa onpaivey €poi- 
kel pev hoBeira, rovmixrAnp’ imeehov 
~ ’ a” ‘ 

aitos xa’ abrod: meioerat yap ado pev 

. . , 
dotepyes ovdev, yns 8 admeow dBdafns- 

> 

et & ad ris Gddov oidev €€ GdAns xGovds 
Tov avrdéxetpa, pi) olwTaTw: To yap 
xépdos TEA "yo, xX XApis MpocKeioerat. 


This passage here stands as in MSS, rejecting the emenda- 
tions of Schneidewin, Wunder, and others, none of which are 
necessary. Schneidewin errs in reading 

# yap Gy paxpay 
ixvevoy avrds, ovK €xov TL ovpBoror, 


Wunder in reading 


h ’E GAns xepés for €€ adrns xOovds. 

In the interpretation of the first eight lines I agree generally 
with Wunder, except that I do not think it necessary to read 
airds for dards, as he, following Elmsley, does: nor would I render 
txew ovpBorov “reperire indicium,” upon which mistranslation, 
Schneidewin’s objection to pi ov« here, and to Wunder’s view, is 
based. As in Cd. Col. 360, the words py ovyi Seip? euoi péepoved rx 
are an epexegesis of xevy, so here I take pi ovk Ex@v te cvpBodor to 
be an epexegesis of yaxpav, and the protasis, of which ov« av paxpav 
iywevoy is the apodosis, I derive from the preceding clause, «i pu} 
fs jv. In this view it is not necessary to construe zyoyr “ finding,” 
rather it would be foreign to my view to do so. Render them: 

“You are praying, but—for the object of your prayers—if 
you choose to hear and receive my words and to be helpful in 
resisting the malady, you will obtain assistance and alleviation of 
your evils :—words which I shall utter as one who was a foreigner 
at the date of this story, and a foreigner at the time of the deed: 
for (had I not been a foreigner) I should not myself have carried 
on a protracted search, that is to say, without having some im- 
portant clue (=I should soon have got some clue, and having it, 
Voi. I. November, 1854. 22 
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I should not have had to search long): but now, as I am a citizen 
entered at a subsequent time on the citizen-roll, I give this notice 
to all you native Cadmeans.” 

In v. 229, Schneidewin has printed do¢gadjjs instead of dPraBijs, 
by an oversight, I presume, as there is no pretext for such an 
alteration. In the interpretation of the six lines beginning kei pév 
oBeira, Wunder has gone far astray from the true sense of both 
clauses. On the other hand, I cannot, with Schneidewin, render 
ime€eheiv to draw forth from the secrecy of the heart, and so “to 
avow” or “divulge.” I can only take (as indeed Wunder does, 
though otherwise in error) the meaning “to remove secretly,” 
“to suppress.” No editor, I believe, has seen that the words pj 
cwrdre are common to the two clauses, that in which they occur, 
and the previous one. I therefore interpret these lines in the 
following manner: “ And if, on the one hand, (the person among 
you who knows how Laius died is himself the criminal, and so) he 
is in a state of terror, having secretly withheld the accusation 
against himself, (let him not be silent on this account), for he 
shall suffer nothing else disagreeable, but shall depart from the 
land unscathed ;—or if, on the other hand, he is one who knows 
another person of another country to be the murderer, let him 
not be silent (because he cannot produce him): for I will pay 
the reward (due to the informer), and the obligation shall be 
credited to him besides.” 


246, katrevxouat S¢ rov Sedpaxdr’, eire tis 
eis dv AEANOev, cire mrEvdvov péra, 
kaxdv KaK@s wv Gpopov éxrpiyrat Biov. 
émebxopat 8’, otkowwww ei Evvéctios 
év trois épois yevotr’ euov cuveddros, 
mabeiy admep toicd’ apriws npacapny. 

For roicd’ aptiws, Schneidewin has substituted the conjectural 
emendation rois airios, producing an inelegant csesura, which an 
editor should be slow to intrude into his author’s text. And why 
does he emend? Because, he says, there is nothing to which 
roiade can be referred. Not in form perhaps; but, looking to 
the words cire mredvor péra, we see that C£dipus has virtually 
cursed all the murderers, one or more; and in the preceding 
clause he launched an imprecation against the concealer of 
the crime : so that the plural roicde seems to have ample jus- 


tification. 
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261, kowav re maidev Koi’ av, ei Kxeivp yévos 

py *Bvorixncer, Hv Gy éxmeduxdra. 

Kowa raisov is taken usually for a mere periphrasis=xowoi 
maides. So Schneidewin renders xowd xowdy “gegenseitig gesch- 
wister.” I consider xowa to agree with yé, reflected from yévs, 
and by “common generations of common children,” I understand 
“children begotten by us from a common mother (xowd), and so 
brethren to each other (xowdév).” 


276, Gomep pw’ dpaior édaBes, 30’, avak, épa. 

My note here will be a digression from the criticism of Sopho- 
cles; but as it relates to a matter of great importance to classical 
instruction, I may perhaps be allowed to insert it. An edition of 
this play with English notes, small, cheap, and sure to get into 
the hands of learners, renders dpaiov ¢\af8es, “ you have bound me 
by your curse.” So again, v. 318, dudeoa “ have purposely (!) for- 
gotten.” A similar error is again and again repeated: and had 
the same editor rendered v. 280 Sika’ ¢deéas, no doubt he would 
have given, “you have said what is just.” Now, if there be one 
inaccuracy in teaching more mischievous than another, it is the 
allowing the Greek aorist ever to be rendered by the English 
perfect. It is one of the worst errors in the authorized version 
of the Greek Testament, and a sufficient reason (were there not 
many more) why the Greek Testament should never be read in 
schools below the highest classes. The distinction between these 
tenses (aorist and perfect) is a fundamental principle in lan- 
guage; and the possession of separate forms for them is a 
valuable heritage of the Greek tongue, which the Latins un- 
happily lost, and the want of which modern languages have been 
obliged to supply by auxiliary verbs. This distinction, then, 
ought ‘never to be obscured in teaching. A boy should never be 
allowed to use the verb “have” in rendering the Greek aorist. 
What, not, it will be said, in places where our idiom uses the 
perfect, and the Greek idiom used the aorist? Long experience 
of the great danger of the practice obliges me to answer, “no,” 
How then are we to deal with the idiom dixa’ eas addressed to 
one who has just left off speaking? It would be unenglish to say 
in such a case, “ you spoke justly.” Granted. But it is not un- 
english to say, “you speak justly:” and this version learners 
should be required to give in free idiomatic translation. It is 


22—~2 
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true that in this place—“ you have justly spoken” — is also idio- 
matic, and might be given without impropriety, if the question 
went no further. But the reason why the one idiom may be 


allowed, whilst the other should be excluded, is, that the learner . 


is in no danger of confounding the force of aorist and present, 
but incurs great risk of confusing aorist and perfect *. 

279, vo S€ Cyrnpa Tov mépwartos Hv 

PoiBov 1d8’ eimeiv, Sotts eipyactai Tore. 

Wunder loosely renders ¢jrnya, “investigatio.” Schneidewin, 
more correctly, “die uns gestellte Aufgabe.” The order of words 
is—ré d€ (7rnpa 1dé8e, Goris cipyacrai Tore, Hv TOU TéwYyavros PoiBov eimeiv. 

282, ra Sevrep’ ex ravd Gv réyoun’, & poe Boxei. 

Schneidewin strangely supposes ra devrepa to mean—“a less 
important point than the detection of the murderer, but next in 
importance to this.” Evidently the Chorus says: “I should like 
to mention what seems to me the alternative next best after 
this :”—viz. after the being instructed by Phcebus himself. 

289, — mara S€ pi) mapov Oavpagerat, 

Wunder writes, “i.e. wu) mapeiva: avriv Oavpato.” He is in error. 
M)) mapév = ei pi) mapeort, Which is the ordinary construction with 
verbs expressing wonder. Schneidewin has no note here. 

294, GAN’ ef re pev Oi) Seipards y (1°) Exee pépos. 

That some corruption lurks in this verse, MSS. shew as well 
as internal evidence. Wunder’s conjecture rpepe for 1 gye is 
better than Schneidewin’s untenable oréye. But it seems more 
natural to read deparov for deiyards 7. Aciva is more properly 
“qa terror” than the abstract emotion of terror. And there- 
fore demdrwv pepos may be said more justly than deiuaros pépos, as 
Trach. 149: 

— AdBn 7° ev vueri dpovridar pépos. 

A transcriber, not appreciating this, may have written deiparos 
for dearov, and the re or ye would have been afterwards added to 
prop the metre. 

This conjecture is supported by El. 636: 


Lf ’ 

Gras AuTnpiovs 
o » a: , ? ~ 4 
evxas avacxyw Separwy ov viv Exo. 


* The idiom in which it is most of allowing 757 eldov to be rendered (as 
difficult to refrain from rendering the it might be), ‘‘ere now I have seen,” I 
Greek Aorist by the English perfect, is would have it expressed, ‘there were 
that in which 757 is used. But instead times when I saw.” 
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Render then: “but if he is now enduring any amount of 
terrors (i.e. if the terrors of conscience are at all disturbing his 
mind), he will not hold out when he hears such a curse as yours 


”? 
. 


was 

305, oiBos yap, ef Kai pi) Krvers TOY ayyédor. 

Schneidewin calls ¢i xai »}) “sinnwidrig” (contrary to sense), 
and reads ¢? yw) cai. Dindorf and Wunder ef m py. It would seem 
as if these critics supposed ¢? xai must be rendered “although.” 
But this is far from being the case; and I think the position of the 
words here may well be regarded as a Sophoclean hyperbaton = «i 
kai rév dyyéAov pr) Kdves, i.e. “I may mention this on the supposition 
that you have not heard it already from the messengers also.” 
That the particles «i xai do not necessarily imply the fact, appears 
from many passages, as above 283: 

ei kat tpir’ dori, py mapys TO py ov dpacat. 
312, pica ceavtdv kal modu, pica 8 eye, 
pioa d€ mav piacpa tov reOvyxdros. 

Schneidewin says that jioa is used in a pregnant sense, and 
renders the second line: “rescue by removing every pollution,” 
&e. Without denying the admissibility of such a pregnant use, 
yet, looking to the expression ray piacpa, and to the genitive (rot 
reOvnxéros) connected with piacya in a relation so different to that 
which appears in v. 97 (iacpa xwpas), I regard ray piacpa roi 
reOvnxdros as equal to wav rd AaBoy piacpa Tod reOvnxdros, “ everything 
which has contracted pollution from the slain man.” See v. 1012: 

% pi) piacpa tov pvrevodvrev dafys ; 
So pica retains the sense “deliver” or “rescue” in each 
clause. 


317. Schneidewin has rightly seen that the yap in this verse 
explains ded dei. 

325, — os odv pnd eyo rairov rao. 

Wunder and Sclineidewin agree substantially in understanding 
oryjoopat, OF ov Aéeyw THvde darw. But the former suggests a break 
after ma6o, and the latter prints one, wishing to carry on the 
sense to the next speech of Tiresias. This I think unnecessary: 
the words rjvé’ droorepé parw being mentally supplied from the 
previous speech of CEdipus. Some editors, careless of grammar, 
understand gvAdocopat. 
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328, — éyo & od pyrore 
Tap os ay eirw ph Ta o éxpyve Kaka. 

These enigmatical words of one (be it remembered) who is 
designed to speak enigmatically, have been variously emended, 
punctuated, tortured, and construed by commentators. If I 
accepted any emendation, it would be merely «mov for cira, 
punctuating 

eyo & ov pjrore 
Tip’, os av eimav py ta oO expyvw Kaxkad— 
understanding cir in the former clause, reflected from cindy, 
But I am much more inclined to cut the knot by saying that the 
enigma lies in an unusually audacious collocation of the words, 
which the prophet utters slowly, heavily, under his breath, and 
unintelligibly, as appears from the succeeding question of CEdipus. 
The words, then, in their natural order, would be: éya 8€ od pnrore 


” > ‘ »” c * 4 > LA ‘ 4 , 
eimwm taua (mn) os av py éexpnve ta oa kaka. 


356, — radrnbés yip icxiov tpépa. 
This =rTd adnbes 6 rpepw ioxve, 
or 7) adnOes tpépw kai 7d adrnOes ioxver. 


Truth is mine, and Truth is strong. 
415, dp’ oic6’ ad’ av ef Kai AEAnOas exOpds dv 
Tois coiow aitod vépbe kant yas tive; 
Schneidewin very justly says, this is equivalent to 
dp oia8 ad’ dv dv AeAnOas €xOpds dv x.t.X. 
But I think he should have removed, as I have done, the inter- 
rogation after <7. 
420, Bons S€ ris ons motos ovK éora Any, 
motos KiOapov ovyi cippwvos raya, 
Grav xataicOn tov ipévaov, dv Sopos 


a” . id > , ’ 
Gvoppov eiaémdevoas, evtdoias Tux@v ; 


Grav S€ wrAnOos oik éracOaver Kaxov, 


eo ss , , ‘ - a , 
ago eLioaoes oot TE Kat TOiS Gots TEKVOILS. 


If the beauty and force of this dark speech of the excited 


seer be not felt by the reader, no criticism can help him. The 
best comment is. a faithful verse translation. 


-“ With the loud wailing of thy voice what shore, 
What wild Cithaeron shall not echo soon, 
When thou shalt know the bridal-song, which erst 
Unto a home without an anchorage 
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Bore thee full sail, from prosperous voyage bound. 
Nor see’st thou yet of other ills a host, 
Which to thyself, thy babes, shall level thee.” 
It is unnecessary to interfere with the purposed vagueness of the 
two last lines, by conjecturing 
bo” €& icov col r elot Kai Tois cots Tékvoss. 
449, — dv dvdpa rottov, dy madat ‘ 
(nteis aweiWav kavaxnpiocav dpdvov 
rov Aatetov, ottés eotrw evOdde 
£évos Ady@ pérotkos, cira 8 éeyyerijs 
davncerat OnBains. 

I have removed the comma after év6dSe, because (while other 
commentators take ¢oriy évéade as a full predicate, supplying dv 
with pérocxos) I incline to think the construction is: oirés éorw 
pérotxos évOade, (viv pev) Adyp Eevos, ira Be (Epyp) pavyceras OnBaios. 
See Gd. Col. 934: 

ei py) pérouxos tiode tis xw@pas Oedets eivas. 

457, gavncerat 5€ matot rois atrod ~vvdv 

adekpos aitos Kal marnp. 

Wunder and Schneidewin follow Schifer and Erfurdt in read- 
ing airés. I cordially concur with Elmsley and Linwood in pre- 
ferring airds. 

579, dpxets & exeivy raira yns toov vepor. 

Schneidewin rightly interprets “rulest thou the land alike 
with her, yielding (her) equal (sway) ?” 

596, viv maot xaipwo, viv pe was domacerat, 

viv of o€Oev xpnfovres aixaddovoi pe: 
To yap Tuxeiv avrot’s amav évraid’ én. 
| Wunder wrongly interprets rao: xaipo, “1 take delight in all.” 
Schneidewin correctly, mdvres yaipew pe xedevovow, “all bid me 
hail,” “all salute me.” Both Wunder and Schneidewin adopt L. 
Dindorf’s excellent emendation aixddd\ovoxr for éxxadotor. In the 
third line dav; is the common reading. Perhaps Hermann’s 
reading airoios wav is best. ‘For herein (¢. e. in courting me) 
lies for them all their success.” 
673, orvyvos pév etxay dpdos ef, Bapis 8 dray 
Ovpod mepdons. ai 8€ roaira pices 
avrais Sixaiws cicly GAywra pepe. 
Wunder and Schneidewin follow the Scholiast and Brunck 
in explaining, “with hatred indeed you evidently yield, but you 
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will be remorseful, when you have reached the term of your 
wrath.” I more than doubt the correctness of this interpretation, 
(1) because I do not think fapis can be used in the sense ascribed, 
(2) because it appears, from the yielding of C£dipus, that his 
6upés is over, though it has left criyos behind, and, if so, Bapis 
cannot refer to his future feeling. I do not, therefore, interpret 
Ovpod mepav “to come to the end of anger,” but “to exceed in 
anger,” “to be enraged beyond measure ;” and I render, “ You 
shew yourself malignant when you yield, and violent, when you 
are enraged.” For the sense of repay, see (Ed. Col. 155, mepas yap 
mepas. In short, dvpod mepav = Ovpovtoba mépa dixns. 

688, Tovpov tmapteis Kat KkatapSAvvev Kéap. 

Wunder and Schneidewin concur in putting a comma after 
mapteis, regarding rovydv and xéap as objects of the participles 
severally, but the former understands 15 cdv xéap (“neglecting my 
interest and weakening your affection”), the other, rd ¢udv xéap 
(“neglecting my interest and taking off the edge of my feeling”). 
I unhesitatingly dissent from both, and render: “ disregarding 
and deadening the feelings of my heart;” i. e. “indifferent to, 
and disposed to suppress, my just resentment.” That xéap would 
be used by the poet so nakedly as the German critics imagine, 
I cannot believe. In every other place he has joined with it 
the pronoun. 


Trach. 629, aor éxmAayhvat tovpdy ndovy Kéap. 
ib. 1246, Toupov ef répiers Kéap. 
Aj. 686, roupov av €pa Kéap. 


(Ed. Col. 655, — roipdv ovdx dxvei xéap. 


698, “lox. mpds Oedv Sidatov ap’ dvat, Srov more 
piv roonvde mpdyparos ornoas éxets. 
O18. epd: oé yap ravd’, d yiva, mréov céBar 
Kpéovros, old pot BeBovdrevkas Eyer. 
Wunder prints these last two lines thus: 
€p@ (c€ yap tavd és mdréov, yova, oéBo) 
Kpéovros oid pot BeBovdeveas exes, 


explaining the last verse as equal to Kpéovros Bovdevpara, and as 
object of pd. Schneidewin, though he does not print thus, seems 
to explain in the same way; for he merely annotates on v. 701, 
Kpéovros Bovdevpara. A strange “nodus in scirpo.” It seems evident, 
reading the four lines consecutively, that v, 701 is a direct answer 
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to the question of Jocasta in 698, 9. She asks drov mpaypyaros 
(Edipus pivw roonvde orjoas tye. CEdipus replies: Kpéovros (pijvw 
ornoas exw) old por BeBovrevkas Eyer (= Gre roradrd por BeBovdevkas Exet). 
“ What are you so angry at?—At Creon, for having hatched such 
a plot against me.” If it be said that Kpéovros, a person, does not 
aptly correspond to mpdyparos, a thing, I answer that such compa- 
rison of person and thing is quite in accordance with ancient 
idiom, and further, that Kpéovros, ofa pot BeBovdevkas exer = Tav Bov- 
hevpatwv rover old pot BeBovdevkds exes Kpewv. Dindorf and Linwood 
rightly give, “‘Kpéovros. Respondet genitivo drov v. 698.” 


G 


728, motas pepipyns tovd” tmoorpadeis éyets ; 

Wunder takes imoorpapeis as merely = ¢dpovriter, which is 
rather émorpadeis. Schneidewin more justly understands a sudden 
start to be implied, but explains “turning sharp round (from 
carelessness) to care (epiuys).” I am more disposed to think 
that the genitive pepiyyys connected with iroorpageis expresses 
that from which, or at least that on account of which the speaker 
shrinks back with a sudden start. 

“From what dire thought sharp-shrinking speak’st thou thus.” 

794, — hv Kopw6iav ‘ 

dotpos Td Aowrdy expetpovpevos xOdva 
&pevyov evOa x.t.d. 

Schneidewin is, I think, wrong in making ,6sva the object of 
épevyov. I would connect it with éxpyerpovpevos only. CEdipus, being 
at Delphi at the time, could not well be said gevyew ri Kopwbiav 
x$sva. He “fled to any place where he might not see,” &c. 

1084, rowdade 8 éxpis ovx av e&edOou’” ere 

mor GAXos, wore pr "Kuabeivy Tovpdy yévos. 

This passage has not been rightly understood, I believe, by 
any commentator. Linwood, indeed, has no note, Schneidewin 
reads doo’, and explains (not essentially differing from Wunder 
and Neue), “I shall never be otherwise inclined, viz. so as not 
to discover my origin.” But the true sense is as follows. CEdipus, 
having learnt that he is a foundling, takes refuge from the 
obscurity of his birth in the glory of his career, and calls 
himself “The son of bounteous Fortune.” Then, in these two 
concluding lines (with reference to Jocasta’s dissuasion, which he 
ascribes to family pride), he says: “ Such being my nativity (7. e. 
having Fortune for my mother), I shall never turn out a different 
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man (i.e. I shall never be proved to be other than the child of 
Fortune), so as not to discover (i.e. so as to have a motive for 
refusing to discover) my descent.” Thus (Obs. III.) C£dipus 
persists in proud self-assertion to the very edge of his fall, and 
boasts himself Fortune’s child at the moment before he learns 
that he is the inheritor of misery. 

1225, oipat yap ovr’ av “Iorpov otre Dacw av 

vipa xabapp@ thvde tiv oréyny, doa 
xevOer ra 8 avtix’ eis rd as davet Kaka 
€KOVTG KOUK QAKkKOVYTa,. 

Wunder finds difficulties here from not perceiving, what 
Schneidewin has seen, that ra pév is to be supplied, per schema 
Pindaricum, with xevde.. 

“T ween nor Ister, nor the Phasis’ stream 

Can cleanse this roof by washing from the ills 

Which now it part conceals, and part shall bring 

Forthwith to light, a voluntary troop.” 

1271, avdav roravd’, dOovver’ ork dypowrTd wy 

ov’ of” Exacyxev ot doi’ dpa Kaka, 
GN’ ev oxdérp Td Rowdy obs pev otk eet 
dwoiad’, ods & Expnlev ov yvacoiaro. 

Wunder and Schneidewin have most unwisely adopted Her- 
mann’s conjecture éyawro, seduced by the sense they think arises, 
viz. “that, because they had not seen, &c., at least (dAAd) they 
should see, &c.” 

The motive ought indeed to be strong, which should induce 
us to intrude into Attic tragedy a form, of which the supposed 
instances, even in the old Epic.dialect, are very dubious. Were 
the verb itself a rare one, the conjecture might be more plausible. 
But, as the verb of seeing is one of the commonest in the lan- 
guage, as the forms éyopua, drwna, dpOnv, and again dpa, eidov, &e. 
meet us so often in tragedy, it is impossible to imagine that dowdy» 
would not have appeared often, were it admissible at all. I deem 
it therefore inadmissible. 

Again, I conceive that, in the sense sought, not the aorist 
optative, but the Imperfect is wanted, the past time referred 
to being long-continued. Sophocles then would have written 
3épxowro, and, if I felt the need of obtaining that sense, I should 
rather conjecture the certain epic form éccowro, than the very 
doubtful one éyawro. 
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But I have not less strong objections on the score of syntax. 
It may not be much (but it is something) to say, that the only 
optative with which déovvexa is elsewhere found (and in its sense 
of that, not because) is the future optative. (id. Col. 944: 

75n 8 dOovver’ avdpa kai tatpdéxrovoy 
kavayvov ov Segoiar’, ov8’ drm yapor 
Euvdvres eipéOnoav dvdcin pirov. 

But I feel assured that, if a past optative stood in the 
primary dependence (as this imaginary éyawro), then the sub- 
dependent verbs must be optative also, and not indicative, as 
éracxev, €3pa are here. Most of my readers are probably aware 
that the optative of the future is not constructed as other opta- 
tives (in protasis or apodosis or in subdependent clauses), but 
stands merely for the indicative of the future in primary depend- 
ence on historical tenses. For this reason it does not require 
optatives in subdependence, but indicatives ; (here we have éra- 
oxev, pa, eer, Expntev, and in Cid. Col. 945, eipebncav.) Therefore 
6bovvexa SYawro would be erroneous in subdependence on éwoiaro. 
For these reasons I have no hesitation in rejecting the fictitious 
éyavro, or any other past optative in this place. Render: “speak- 
ing to this effect; that they (his eyes) should not see either what 
evils he was enduring, or what he was doing, but in darkness hence- 
forth should see those he would not, and not recognize those he 
would.” To interpret minutely the second clause, would be little 
in accordance with the spirit of Sophocles, who has wrapt the 
sense in awful mystery. (£dipus, when blind, would not recog- 
nize his dear living children; but his darkened eyes would be 
haunted by unwelcome visitors from the world of darkness. 

1463, aiv of 10” nun xepis éorabn Bopas 

tpamet’ avev tovd’ avdpds. 

That corruption exists here, is next to certain, and probably 
in the words ju) xepis, or in jy?) alone. Schneidewin conjectures 
otaw for ipyy. “AAAn OF apis Or jyav would any of them be more 
probable. I have sometimes thought that the two words ju) 
xepis might be corrupted from jjpiyepis or from an adjective com- 
pounded of spi, and agreeing with rpame{a, as rpipeoros OF rpidovdos. 
If there were any reason to suppose that dishes went from the 
parental table to that of the children, we might venture on 
jmiBpwros (gen.) agreeing with Bopis. This would be in accord- 
ance with what follows: 
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GAN’ door eyo 
, , 7 +] 74 4 
avout, mavrav tavd’ del perecxéeryy. 


1476,  -yvovs ri mapodoay répyuw, 7 oa” elyev madat. 


Wunder, mistaking these words, badly reads js exes madac*. 
Schneidewin appears to understand them rightly, though some- 
what vague in his translation. Erfurdt and Linwood correctly : 
“quum ex ea voluptate, quam olim percepisti, conjecturam 
fecissem de presenti.” 


1494, ro.air’ dveidn AapBavwv, & Tois épois 

yovedow Extra opadv 6’ Spot dndnyara. 

Schneidewin says that oddv re following ¢yois would mean, 
“and to your parents.” He reads, therefore, roiode trois for rois 
éuois. In so doing, he has shewn himself blind to the true 
force of these words. Sophocles meant Cidipus to represent 
all the disgrace of his family, retrospective and prospective, as 
derived from himself. In ordinary parlance, therefore, he would 
have said, @ dyAjpara éora Trois euois (the emphatic word) yoveiai re 
kai réxvois duov. But instead of xai réxvois, this great master of 
tragic effect has beautifully substituted ogdv re :—‘ Which will be 
sullying imputations to (all who are) mine, to my parents, and 
at the same time to you (my two children).” In this substitution 
there is also another purpose, viz. to limit the fatherly concern 
of CEdipus to his daughters. His comparative indifference to 
his sons had been declared before (1459); and the poet had his 
mind turned to the events of the CEdipodean myth, as developed 
afterwards in his (Edipus Coloneus. Were I to desire any 
emendation, it would be yoveici 7 for yovetow. 

In the close of this paper, let me recur for a moment to the 
fault found with this noble drama by Voltaire and others, on 
account of the ignorance which CEdipus exhibits of the events 
before his accession to the throne. This ignorance would not 
seem to an ancient Athenian so improbable as it does to us, 
Historical documents did not exist in the days of Gidipus: and 
that peculiarly strong superstition of the Greeks which restrained 
them from the mention of evil, 


* In the edition of Sophocles among well as dAdove in v. 1085, and adrds in 
the new Teubner classics I regret to vv. 458. But aluarodco’ in v. 1279 is 
see this erroneous reading adopted, as _ probably right. 
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(cdpnpov yap ov mpéme Kaxayyed@ 
yAooon puaivev) 
would prevent the subjects of CEdipus, and not least his queen, 
from glooming the morn of the new king’s reign by allusion to 
the bloody sunset of his predecessor. The interregnum of the 
Sphinx would tend also to diminish the importance attached to 
the obscure details of Laius’s death. See 130. 
9 tmouirwdds SpiyE ra mpds wool cKoreiv 
pebevras nas tapavn mpoonyero. 
Regarding the subject from a Greek point of view, we find 
no reason to disparage the plot of this great tragic masterpiece*. 


B. H. Kennepy. 





Il. 


S. Clemens Alex. on New Testament Chronology. 


In the first book of the Stromata (ch. 21. § 101—143) Cle- 
ment goes into a long chronological detail, designed to prove 
that Moses and the Prophets lived long before the rise of Grecian 
Philosophy. To this in § 144 he appends an outline of Roman 
chronology, from Augustus to the death of Commodus, “in order 
to set forth the times of our Saviour.” This outline consists 
(1) of the Augustan section of the well-known “ Astronomical 
Canon,” differing, however, by the insertion of one year for the 
reigns of Galba, Otho and Vitellius between Nero and Vespasian, 
(2) of a list of reigns in years, months and days, from Julius 
Cesar, also to the death of Commodus. Then (§ 145) he 
argues as follows: (I number the statements, for convenience 
of reference)— 

(1) “Our Lord was born in the 28th year, when they first 
ordered the ‘droypagai to be held under Augustus.’” The year 
meant is the 28th Augustan year of the Alexandrians, beginning 
with the fixt or moveable 1 Thoth = 29 or 24 August 3. c. 3, 2. 
Nab. 746. 


* Reconsidering Schneidewin’ssome- think he has not adopted the interpre- 
what vague note on Antig. 31,2, Inow tation I ascribed to him in No. II. 
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(2) “This is proved by Luke iii. 1: In the 15th year of 
Tiberius”—the year beginning with the fixt or moveable 1 Thoth 
= 29 or 16 Aug. a.p. 28, EH. Nab. 776 —“the word of the Lord 
came to John the Baptist, and iii. 21, 23, our Lord, coming to his 
baptism was about thirty years old. Moreover, he preached for 
the space of one year, as foretold by Isaiah lxi. 1. (cf. Luke iv. 
19): mevrexadexdt@ obv Eret TiBepiov Kal mevrexadexdt@ Avyovorov [Cle- 
ment doubtless wrote ce’ odv én T., cai ue’ Er Avy.] orm mAnpodra 
Ta Tptdkovta &rn Ews od Exabev.” 

(3) “From the Passion (d¢’ of 8 éraéev) to the destruction of 
Jerusalem are 42y. 3m.” 

(4) “And thence to the death of Commodus 128y. 10m. 
and 3d.” 

(5) “The sum, therefore, from the Nativity to the death of 
Commodus is 194y. lm. 13d.” 

In (4) for pxn’ we must read pxa’, 121, which is the number of 
years required, and also expressed in § 140 for the interval from 
the destruction of Jerusalem to the death of Commodus. Also in 
jpépa yy’ we must restore the numeral iota absorbed by the final 
iota of the noun: jpépa cy’. So the sum of 30y., 42y. 3m., and 
12ly. 10m. 13d. becomes 194y. 1m. 13d., as expressed in (5). 

In (2) and (3) there is this manifest inconsistency, that the 
Baptism and the Passion are assigned to the same year, =15 
Tiberius, and the “one year” of our Lord’s ministry is not in- 
cluded in the summation—an error which, as Mr Clinton justly 
remarks, F. R. s.a. 29, “is not palliated by the explanation of 
Pagi adv. Baron. t.i. p. 19.” Mr Clinton suggests the correction, 
érm pa’ (for pS’) paves 7. For reasons which will appear in the 
sequel, I do not adopt this alteration. 

In the nature of the case, it is probable that the form of year 
employed by Clement in this enumeration is the vague year of 
the Astronomical Canon or £ra of Nabonassar, that being the 
instrument commonly used in his age and country in the treat- 
ment of astronomical questions, and the question relative to the 
date of our Lord’s Passion being such*. And in fact Clement 
sets out with the canon, § 144. 


* In'this form of year ‘the cycle of period for the Julian year, namely, 
Apis’ (=25 vague years) was a highly 25 x 365=9125 days exceeding only by 
convenient instrument for the calcula- 0°048d. the sum of 309 mean lunations 
tion of lunar dates, more so, in fact, (=9124°9519d.) 
than the Metonic cycle and Callippic 
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On this supposition, the 194y. 1m. 13d. ending at the death 


of Commodus, i. e. 31 Dec. 192 = 


29 Mechir Z. Nab. 940 reach 


up to 16 Tybi £, Nab. 746, which day = 6 Jan. B.c. 2 and = 11 
Tybi of the 28th fixt Augustan year beginning 29 Aug. B.c. 3. 
An interesting result: for 6 Jan. = 11 Tybi fixt was in very early 
times the received date of our Lord’s Baptism, which, accordingly, 


is still commemorated on the Feast of Epiphany*. 


Hence this 


same day was by some assigned to the Nativity, and it is retained 
as such by Epiphanius, Exposit. fid. § 22. cf. Her. 51, § 24, 29, 
though he refers the Baptism to a different day of the Calendar 
(8 Nov.). Clement indeed does not pretend to assign the exact 
day of the Nativity, but by giving the sum in years, months, and 


* Undoubtedly the Baptism was the 
original subject of celebration. It was 
not till a later time that other ‘‘ mani- 
festations” of our Lord’s glory were 
drawn into the scope of this festival. 
8. Hieronym. in Ezech. 1: ‘‘ Hee dies 
significat Baptisma, in quo aperti sunt 
Christo cceli, et Epiphaniorum dies huc 
usque venerabilis est ; non, ut quidam 
putant, natalis in carne ; tunc enim abs- 
conditus est, et non apparuit, quod 
huic tempori congruit, quando dictum 
est, Hic est filius meus dilectus, in quo 
mihi complacui.” In the African Church, 
in S. Augustine’s time, the principal 
subject of commemoration was the mani- 
festation of Christ to the Gentiles, Serm. 
202—204, t. v. 914, which, without ad- 
verting to its other characters, he en- 
forces against the Donatists by whom 
this feast was not acknowledged. The 
diversity of the tradition on this subject 
is noted in the sermons (probably of 
Maximus) in Opp. S. Augustin. t. v. 
App. 240, “‘nonnulli hodie Dominum 
nostrum stella duce venientibus ab Ori- 
ente Magis estimant adoratum ; alii 
autem asserunt eum aquas in vina mu- 
tasse ; quidam vero baptizatum illum a 
Joanne confirmant,” S. 134; to which 
8.136 adds, “‘sive quod de quinque 
panibus quinque millia hominum satia- 
vit:” but S. 135 dwells only on the 
Baptism: ‘‘ Necdum ortus est ejus ex- 
pleta festivitas, et jam baptismatis ejus 


est celebranda solemnitas... Natalis ergo 
hodie alter est quidam modo Salvatoris 
... Preclarior plane est secunda quam 
prima nativitas.” In fact, as the terms 
‘First’ and ‘Second Epiphany’ were re- 
spectively applied to the Nativity and 
the Baptism, so the Epiphany was often 
spoken of as the ‘Second Nativity.’ 
As Montf. remarks in Premon. ad Hom. 
in diem nat, Chr., 8. Chrysost. Opp. t. 
U. 354: “‘Apud Occidentales nonnisi 
post Epiphaniz solemnitatem Natalis 
Domini festum institutum fuerat : inde- 
que erat quod in Occidente et in urbe 
Roma Natali potior Epiphania habere- 
tur, ut legitur in veteri ordine Romano: 
Nec hoc preetereundum est, quod secunda 
Nativitas Christi (= Epiphania), tot illus- 
trata mysteriis, honoratior sit quam prima 
(sc. Natalis.)”—In the Eastern Church 
we find S. Chrysostom in the sermon de 
Baptismo preached on the feast of Epi- 
phany, A.D. 387, speaking of the Bap- 
tism alone as the subject of commemo- 
ration, “Ore pév ov "Em@dvea % rap- 
otoa Aéyerat Eoprh SAdOv este waoi— 
GAA Tivos Bvexev obxl Hh tuepa Kad’ 
jy éréxOn, GAN 7 tyuépa Kal” wv é8ar- 
tian ’Emipdvera Néyera; Avrn ydp 
éorw 4 huepa Kal’ Av éBarricaro, Kai 
Thy Tay Wbdrwr ipylace dicw : illustrated 
by the mention ofa custom of draw- 
ing water at midnight of that festival, 
which shews the antiquity of this cele- 
bration. 





diana ptigens 
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days of the interval between the Baptism (confused, however, in 
his recital, with the Passion) and the death of Commodus, he im- 
plicitly assigns the very day of the Baptism (=16 Tybi vague of 
15 Tiberius), and the entire sum which he expresses (194y. 1m. 
13d.) leads up to a day which lies (1) thirty vague years before 
that day, (2) thirty Julian years before the received fixt date of 
the Baptism when referred to the 15 Tiberius, i.e. before 6 Jan, 
=11 Tybi a. pv. 29. 

After a slighting mention (§ 145 fin.) of certain persons who 
“ over-curiously assign to our Saviour’s Nativity not only its year, 
but its day, which they say is the 25th Pachon in the 28th year 
of Augustus,” he remarks, of 8€ dd BagwWcidou* cai rot Barrioparos 
avrov Thy Huepav éoptafovor mpodiavucrepevorres dvayvocect. paci dé eivac rd 
mevrexaidekatov éros Tod TiBepiov Kaicapos, thy mevrexadexatny tod Tupi 
pnvos, tues d€ avryy évdexarny tod avrod pnvds. Compare with this the 
date resulting from Ciement’s enumeration: 42y. 3m. plus 121y. 
10m. 13d. lead up, from the specified goal, not to the fifteenth, 
but to the sixteenth of Tybi. But perhaps the date “ fifteenth 
Tybi” instead of sixteenth, arose from confusion with the “fifteenth 
of Tiberius :” or, which I think more likely, the date 15 Tybi 
relates to the vigil, and so the expressions avrijv [riv?] évdexarq 
may mean that some assigned the day itself of the Baptism, not 
its vigil, to the 11 Tybi. At any rate, we seem here to find the 
explanation of the double date assigned by the persons men- 
tioned by Clement. For (1) if the Baptism be referred to 16 Tybi 
vague of 15 Tiberius (A. p. 28, 29), thirty vague years lead up to 
16 Tybi vague =11 Tybi fixt and 6 Jan. of 28 Augustus (B.¢. 2). 
And, conversely, (2) the Baptism being assigned to a.p. 29 (15 
Tiberius) 6 Jan. =11 Tybi fixt, 30 Julian years lead up to B.o, 2 
(28 Augustus) 6 Jan. and 11 Tybi fixt = 16 Tybi vague. 

But it is also worth remarking, that the 11 Tybi vague of the 
15th Tiberius is the 25 December (a. D. 28), just thirty Julian 
years after the Nativity, if this was referred to 28 Augustus 
(B. c. 3) and to the day which the Church ultimately consecrated 
to the commemoration of the Nativity. I do not believe that the 


* Neander thinks the feast of Epi- from them by the Basilidians : Gieseler, 
phany was first instituted in commemo- __ that it was first introduced by the Basi- 
ration of the Baptism and Manifestation _lidians as feast of the Baptism and of 
of Jesus as the Messiah by the Jewish the union of the voids with the man 
Christians of Syria and Palestine (Gnost. Jesus which then took place, K. G. 1. 
Syst. and K.G. 2. 655), and adopted 142. 
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date 11 Tybi for the Baptism originated in this way, but, unless the 
relation is purely accidental—which one can hardly suppose— 
I think it probable that the Calendar-date 25 December for 
the Nativity, which is of comparatively late introduction*, was 


* In a.D. 386, when S. Chrysostom 
preached his Sermon in d. Natalem, t. 11. 
354, the celebration of the Nativity on 
the 25 Dec. was quite recent, having 
been introduced at Antioch not ten 
years before: ow déxardv éorw Eros 
€& od SHAN Kal yropmmos huiv atrn 4 
quépa yeyévnra:. It came from the 
West, where, he argues, or rather as- 
sumes, it had been long known—though 
there is not a trace of it in the Western 
Church before the middle of the fourth 
century. In the Church of Jerusalem, 
two centuries later, the Nativity was still 
celebrated on the 6th January, as we 
learn from a curious passage of Cosmas 
(a.D. 576) in his Topographia, where 
he says that ‘‘they of Jerusalem cele- 
brate the Nativity on the feast of Epi- 
phany (6 Jan.), rightly gathering from 
8. Luke, that our Lord was precisely 30 
years old, dpxoumevos ér&v ws TpidKovra, 
on the very day of his Baptism: the 
Church, however, for the purpose of se- 
curing a due commemoration of both 
events, appointed the 25 Dec. for the 
celebration of the Nativity, interposing 
a period of twelve days in honour of the 
twelve Apostles.” In Egypt, down to 
A.D. 430, as also in Cyprus (Epiphan. 
her. 51. § 29) the Nativity and the Bap- 
tism continued to be celebrated on the 
6 Jan. ‘Intra Agypti regionem—Epi- 
phaniorum diem vel dominici baptismi 
vel secundum carnem nativitatis esse 
definiunt, et idcirco utriusque sacra- 
menti solemnitatem non bifarie, ut in 
occiduis provinciis, sed sub una diei 
hujus festivitate concelebrant.” Cassian. 
Collat. x. 2. And so perhaps in Gaul, 
as may appear on comparing Ammian. 
Marcell. xx1. 2, (of Julian in a.D. 360): 
“feriarum die quem celebrantes mense 
Januario Christiani Epiphania dictitant, 


Vou. I. November, 1854. 


progressus in eorum (Viennensium) ec- 
clesiam, sollemniter numine adorato dis- 
cessit,” with Zonaras, abrds 5é rijs yeve- 
Orlov Tod owripos tyuépas épeoryxvias 
elope els Tov vabv, Kal mpooxuvicas 
tva duddoéos Tots orpatwwrats Sox, dwAr- 
6e.—The day, 25 Dec., when introduced, 
was recommended by a mystical fitness, 
as being the day of the winter solstice, 
the turning-point of the year after which 
the days begin to lengthen : thus S. Greg. 
Nyss. t. Il. 772. tuépa...€v 9 mecou- 
o0at Td oKOTOS dpxeTat... 00 TUVTUXLKH Tis 
yéyove kara 7d adrouarov y rovadrn mepl 
Ti éopriy olkovoula. So S, Augustin. 
Enarr. in Psa. cxxxii. § 11. “ Ille (Jo- 
annes) natus est, sicut tradit Ecclesia, 
octavo kalendas Julias, cum jam inci- 
piunt minui dies: Dominus autem natus 
octavo kalendas Januarias, quando jam 
incipiunt crescere.” But I do not believe 
that the day was chosen on that account, 
still less that it was derived from the 
Roman brumal feast the Natalis Invicti 
(sc. Solis) on the 24-5 Dec. (Wernsdorf, 
de orig. solemn. nat. Chr. ex festivitate 
Natalis Invicti, and against him, Au- 
gusti Denkw. 1. 223).—-The notion that 
Zacharias, father of John the Baptist, 
was high-priest, and the day of his vi- 
sion the Day of Atonement, was pro- 
bably derived from the assumption that 
the day of the Nativity was 25 Decem- 
ber, in support of which we then find it 
urged, e.g. S. Chrysost. u. s. p. 362, 
and Cosmas u.s. Namely, it was as- 
sumed that the periods noted in Luke i. 
are: six or seven days, v. 23, 24; six 
months entire to the Annunciation, v. 
26, 36; nine months to the Nativity : 
the sum, 15 months and about one week, 
to end at 25 Dec. B.c. 2 (which in the 
fourth century was often assigned as 
the year of the Nativity), would begin 


23 
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originally obtained by taking the fixt, Julian equivalent for the 11 
Tybi of 15 Tiberius, supposed to belong to the moveable year. 

The year to which the most ancient writers usually assign the 
Crucifixion of our Lord is the 15th of Tiberius, Coss. duobus 
Geminis = A.D. 29. In the Western Church, the consent to this 
year is all but general. In the Eastern Church, the same year is 
either named or implied in the two earliest extant testimonies, 
that of Clement in our passage, and that of Julius Africanus. 
This has been abundantly shown elsewhere, and it is needless to 
repeat the evidence. But if the year was A. p. 29, the day, being 
14 Nisan, would be either 16 April, which, however, was a Satur- 
day, or 18 Mar. which was a Friday, and so verifies the con- 
ditions. The early Latin writers place it a week later, Friday 
25 Mar., a date originally obtained by the use of faulty paschal 
cycles, but recommended by its coincidence with the day (as 
received in the early centuries of our era) of the Vernal Equinox: 
but that the genuine paschal date 18 Mar. was known and 
received at an earlier period is shown (1) by the fact that in the 
Canon of Hippolytus (a. p. 221) the paschal terminus was set at 
18 March, (2) that in Epiphanius’s time there were copies of the 
so-called Acta Pilati, in which the Passion was assigned to 15 kal. 
April. =18 Mar., though most of the copies exhibited the date 
8 kal. April. = 25 Mar. (Her. i. 420). It should also be premised, 
that, according to a statement preserved by Origen (Hom. in 
Jer. xiv. and c. Ceéls. iv. 22) and often repeated by later writers, 
the interval from the Passion to the destruction of Jerusalem 
(mistakenly assigned to a. p. 71) was forty-two years. It is pro- 
bable that a period of exactly that length was intended, namely, 
from the passover-day on which our Lord suffered, to the day on 
which the siege of Jerusalem began with the appearing of Titus 
and the Roman armies under the walls of the city, which day 
according to Josephus was “the very day of the Passover” (the 
interval from a. D. 29, just 41 Jewish years*). 


18 or 19 Sept. B.c. 3, in which year the 
roth day of Tisri, or Day of Atonement, 
did in fact fall on 18 or 19 Septem- 
ber, as would be easily ascertained from 
the more correct cycles which were in 
use in the fourth century. And this 
arrangement was recommended by the 


mystical considerations above adverted 
to, namely that the conception and 
nativity of the Baptist were thereby as- 
signed to the days of autumnal equinox 
and summer solstice, of Christ to the 
vernal equinox and winter solstice. 

* The interval was made forty-two 
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Now Clement’s period (3) of 42y. 3m. “from the Passion”— 
it should have been said “from the Baptism”—to the destruction 
of Jerusalem, leads from 16 Tybi Z. Nab. 776 to 16 Pharmuthi 
#, Nab. 818 = 19th March a.p. 71, precisely 42 Julian years 
not indeed from 18 but from 19 March (which was 15 Nisan) 
of a.D. 29. Nay, the exact day is involved if the 42y. 3m. are 
reckoned from the 15th Tybi, the day mentioned in the text of 
Clement. 

But again, in a different connexion (§ 140), Clement has 
given us the interval “from the destruction of Jerusalem to the 
death of Commodus 121 years, 6 months and 24 days.” This 
statement evidently belongs to a different computation, and is 
not necessarily to be referred to the vague year. In the Julian 
reckoning it reaches (according as months or days are counted 
first) to 6 or 7 June a.v. 71 (= 5 or 6 Epiphi Z. Nab. 818): 
and the term of 42y. 3m. (of course moveable, as before) gives 
as the date of the Passion 5 or 6 Pharmuthi Z. Nab. 776 = 18 
or 19 Mar. a.p. 29. The former calculation gave us 19 Mar, 
a.D. 71 as the Julian anniversary, in that year, of the Passion 
(or of 15 Nisan): the present yields the same day as the precise 
day of the Passion itself in a.p. 29, and exactly verifies the 
statement dq’ ob d€ érabev ern ps, pives y. Clement does not 
himself express the date ; he does not take the trouble to work 
out the calculation: had he done so, he might have discovered 
the confusion into which he has fallen between (1) a period of 
42 (upon his own showing it should have been 43) years and 3 
months from the Baptism to a day which was 42 Julian years 
from 18-19 Mar. a.p. 29, and (2) a period of the same length 
from the Passion 18-19 Mar. a.p. 29 to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. 

Some, however, did take the pains which he thought super- 
fluous. Td re mddos adrod dxpiBodoyovpevor pépovow of per Twes TO ExKat- 
Bexar@ €ret TiBepiov Kaicapos Papevod xe’, of dé Bappovbi xe’. Gror Se 
Sappovt Wf merovOeva tov Swrijpa A€yovar. vai phy twes airav haci bap- 
pout yeyeric bat Kd h Ke’. 

The first two of these dates I explain thus. The computists 
saw that, if the Baptism belonged to the 15th, the Passion must 


years, and the fall of Jerusalem there- year for Galba Otho and Vitellius be- 
by assigned to A.D. 71, perhaps in con- tween Nero and Vespasian, § 144. 
Sequence of the insertion of an entire 


23.8 
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be assigned to the 16th year of Tiberius: consequently, that, if 
the paschal date for the former year was 6 Pharmuthi, the date 
for the latter year would be given by counting 12 lunations, or 
354 (= 365 — 11) days forward: these would lead to 25 Phame- 
noth of 16 Tiberius. It would be perceived, however, that this 
day (= 8 Mar. a. p. 30), besides being too early for the passover, 
would fall on a Wednesday. The addition of another month, of 
30 days, would lead to a Friday, namely, 25 Pharmuthi (= 7 April 
a.p. 30). The other date, “19 Pharmuthi,” I cannot explain: 
but if we read ¢appovht & (rejecting the iota of the numeral as 
derived from the final iota of appovéi), the date (as before, in 
the vague year) will be 22 March, precisely the day assigned to 
the Crucifixion in the synodical letter (ap. Bed. de Aquinoct.) of 
the Council of Cesarea in Palestine (cf. Eus. H. E. v. 23), held 
in A.D. 195, i.e. in Clement’s own times. The dates assigned to 
the Nativity, 24 or 25 Pharmuthi = 14 or 15 April, and (in § 144) 
25 Pachon = 15 May I am unable to explain. 

Concerning the day 11 Tybi= 6 Jan., Jablonsky in his Dissert, 
de Origine festi Nativ. Christi in eccl. Chr. quotannis stato die 
celebrari soliti (Opp. t. m1. p. 317) supposes that the Basilidians 
assigned the Theophania, Epiphania (viz. the Baptism) to that 
day, because it was the annual solemnity of the Inventio Osiridis, 
when the people throughout Egypt “accepto nuntio de invento 
jam Osiride exclamare solebat, cipjxapyev, cvyxaipoper.” As a kind 
of protest and security against the superstition of the heathen, 
Basilides transformed this solemnity into a Christian festival: as 
at a later time, after this example, in the Western Church the 
25 Dec. was rescued from the heathen celebration of the Natalis 
Solis Invicti to be consecrated to the Nativity of our Lord. But 
it is very improbable (though Gieseler, 1. 154, 302, favours the 
hypothesis) that a festival invented by Gnostics would be adopted 
by the orthodox, and far more likely (as Neander supposes) that 
Basilides borrowed it from the Church. But there is nothing in 
the Gospel narrative to fix the exact day of our Lord’s Baptism, 
and it is scarcely supposable that it was recorded by any histori- 
cal tradition. I venture to suggest that the date 6 Jan. was 
originally obtained by a speculative consideration of the pro- 
phetical numbers of Daniel, ix. 25, “ And after sixty-two weeks 
shall Messiah be cut off...And in the midst of the week he shall 


cause the sacrifice to cease,” &c. Now if from 18 Mar. a.p. 29 
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we measure back 621 weeks of days = 434 + 32, these will bring 
us to 6 January a.p. 28. But again, from any given 16 Tybi 
(vague) to 25 Phamenoth of the following year, are precisely 
(365 + 69 =) 434 days, or sixty-two weeks. If then the date 
11 Tybi (fixt), which I suppose to have been the original date, 
was obtained by measuring back sixty-two weeks and half a week 
from the hour of our Lord’s death on the Passover-day of the 
year 15 Tiberius, i.e. from cir. 3 p.m. of 18 Mar. a.p. 29, the 
other date, preferred, as it seems, by most of the Basilidians, viz. 
16 Tybi, would be obtained by measuring back sixty-two weeks 
from the Passover-day of 16 Tiberius ; which day being assumed 
in the first instance as 25 Phamenoth (vague), the epoch would 
be “the sixteenth day of Tybi of the fifteenth year of Tiberius” 
(a.D. 28). A computation of this kind was quite in the spirit of 
the age in which, and the people (the Jewish Christians of Syria 
and Egypt) with whom, I suppose it to have originated. Perhaps 
also the supposition is favoured by the circumstance that Clement 
goes on to speak of Daniel’s prophetic periods as fulfilled in the 
“last times” of Jerusalem. 

The text is corrupt, but not irremediably so. “Er: 3¢ xdxeiva 
TH xpovoypadia mpocamodoréov, tas muépas A€yw Gs aivirrerat AavyA ard 
(emi) rijs epnudcews ‘Iepoveadyp ta Oveoracravod ern ¢ pivas {'. ra yap 
duo rn mpoodapBaverat Trois “Obwvos cai TadBa xai OvureAAiov pnoi uf’ 
jepas 1. Kal ovrw yiverat €rn rpia Kai paves &&, 5 Core “7d Tyusou Tis éBdo- 
pados” xabas cipnxe AavijrA 6 mpodynrns. After ‘Iepovoadjp place a full 
stop and the mark of a lacuna, which might be supplied, e. g. 
thus: ecipioxopey ody pera tiv Kataotpopyy ‘Iepovoadrp ta Oveom. K.T.d. 
For pivas ¢ we must also restore pivas ca’, for the reign of Vespa- 
sian numbers 9y. 11m. 22d. (whence in § 144, by an obvious mis- 
take, it is given as lly. 11m. 22d.), and Clement’s meaning is, that 
after the fall of Jerusalem there remain of Vespasian 7y. 11m., 
the first 2 years [and 22 days] together with the 17m. 8d. of 
the three short reigns together making 3y. 6m. As the reign 
of Vespasian bears date from 1 July a.p. 69, and ends 23 June 
4.D. 79, Clement’s date for the fall of Jerusalem is 23 July a.p. 71, 
and the 3y. 6m. begin 23 Jan. a.p. 68. This is not indeed the 
true epoch of Otho (= 3 Apr. a.p. 68), but the intention is obvious: 
viz. the 7m. 6d. of Otho by this arrangement are made to reach 
to the 29th Aug.= 1 Thoth a.p. 68, from which he dates the 
reigns, partly conjoint, of Galba and Vitellius (given in § 144 as 
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5m. [read 3m.] 1d. and 7m. 1d.) to the epoch of Vespasian = 
1 July a.p. 69. The 2300 days of Daniel terminate, he says, at 
the same goal: “ These make 6y.4m., of which one-half goes to 
the reign of Nero, and half to Otho, Galba, Vitellius and Vespa- 
sian.” In fact, the sum is 6y. 109d., reaching from 23 July 
A.D. 71 back to a.p. 65, 5 April, from which day to the death of 
Nero, 9 June A.p. 68, are 1161 days, very little more than half 
of the whole. He adds: Kai dd rodro déyer Aaj, x.r.A. “ And 
this is why Daniel says, Blessed is he that cometh to the 1335 
days: for until (the expiration of) those days the war lasted, 
but then it ceased.” Evidently something is lost before these 
words, to this purport: “And then the Temple was destroyed 
by fire, but the siege still continued until the city was taken. 
And this is why,” &c. 
HENRY BROWNE. 


IV. 


Remarks on some of the Greek Tragic Fragments. 
(Continued from page 232.) 


Eurip. Holus. fr. 14 (28). 
6 xpdvos Gmavta roiow vorepov paces. 
AdAos eat ovTos, ovK epetaow éyet, 

Dindorf says, ‘‘ Alter versus si est Euripidis, mirer si poeta 
hoc scribere maluerit quam )ados yap éore KovK epwrdow déye.” A 
simpler correction would be dddos ris odros. The confusion be- 
tween éorw and ms is sufficiently natural, and has been illustrated 
by Porson. 

Eurip. Alexander, fr. 11 (54). 
ovK €otw éy Kakoiow evyéveta, 
map ayaboior 8 avdpar. 

These verses are commonly assumed to belong to the lyrical 
part of the play, but they may be easily reduced to iambic metre, 


> ” > - a: > #7 
ovK €orTw é€v Kakoiow evyéve’ apa, 
> - J > -~ 

ayaboior 8 avdpar. 








~~ _ an #2 
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Eurip. Alexander. fr. 15 (57). 


, > 
kaxdv Tt traidcup” jv ap eis edvavdpiav 


6 mdovros avOpdracw ai tr ayav rpvdai. 
mevia dé Siornvoy pev, GAN Suos rpéper 
poxOotvr’ dyeivo tékva kai Spactypia. 

Perhaps poyéciv 7 or poybeiv dpeiva. 

Eurip. Andromeda. fr. 44 (152). 
6 péev OdBios Hv, tov 8 dmexpuiev 
Oeds+ ex Keivoy Tay more Aaympav 
vevet Bioros, vever S€ Tixn 
Kata mvedp dvéyov. 

éx xeivev is Grotius’ correction for ékeivev. Probably we ought 
to read éxkdivev, a word which would be peculiarly appropriate 
to the context, and is strongly confirmed by the parallel use of 
arokdiva, Soph, CEd. R. 1192. 

Eurip. Archelaus. fr. 14 (239). 
ddiyov GAxkipov Sdpv 
Kpeicoov otpatnyov pupiov orpatevparos. 

Matthiz and Wagner suppose ozparnyoi to be a corruption of 
some epithet like caxavdpod: but this is not certain, as Euripides 
may have merely meant to say that valour is more important 
than overwhelming numbers. Thus orparnyod may be merely an 
error for orparnyeiv, or, as Grotius conjectured, orparnyé. It is 
possible however that the reading may originally have been pa)’ 
or cad’ Hyov, out of which a copyist, looking rather to the context 
than to the construction, would easily make orparnyov. 


Eurip. Bellerophon. fr. 26 (309). 
ovx ay yévouro rpavpar, et tus éybeon 
Odpvos édeiots, ovS Gv ex pyntpds Kakijs 
ecOdoi yévowro taides eis aAxiv Sopds. 
Possibly otr’—otr’, which are used similarly to express a com- 
parison in sch, Cho, 71. 


Eurip. Danae. f. 2 (319). 
rover yap tor trav pev ddABiwy Bporoi 
copovs nyeicba tos Adyous, Grav S€ Tis 
Aemtav am’ oikwv ed A€yn Tévns avnp, 
yedar. 
Valckenaer corrected jycicba into ridecOau, and subsequent 
editors have followed him. The true reading would seem to be 
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ayerOau, which is used convertibly with éyew by Hadt. 1. 134, and in 
other places. 
Eurip. Hippolytus. fr. 15 (444). 
ri 8, hw AvOjs pe SuaBadrns, wabciv ce Sei; 

Avbeis, the common reading, is a conjecture of Musgrave’s. 
The word however is not particularly appropriate, and the mean- 
ing of the clause so corrected would be “ If you should deceive 
me after I have let you go,” not “ If after letting you go, I find 
that you have been deceiving me.” Heath corrected wevdi, 
Hartung wide, from which it is easy to see that the word 
required is yv6n. 

Eurip. Cress. fr. 8 (470). 

dpveia te Sais has been anticipated by Meineke (Ex. Phil. in 
Athen. 2. p. 36). 

Eurip. Melanippe. fr. 27 (509). 
avdpav 8€ moddot Tov yéAwros ovveKa 
dokovot xdpiras Kepropous: eya dé Tas 
pice yeAoious, olives pev emi copar 
dxddw’ €xovot ordpata, Keis avdpay pev ov 
redovow apOudv, ev yédAwre 5° edmpercis. 
oixovot & olkovs, kai Ta vavoroAovpeva 
éow Sdpov owfovar. 

The omission of the verb after cimpemeis is rather harsh, while 
it is difficult to see the force of oixotc: 8 oixovs. Both objections 
may be removed by reading év yéAwre 8° eimpercis Olxodow olxous, With 
which compare sch. Prom. 955, xai doxeire 51) Naiew dmev6q mépyap’. 
The sense is, that these light banterers live a life of sunshine and 
pleasure, bearing no manly burdens, and encountering no perils. 


Eurip. Pirithous. fr. 5 (595). 
€u yap mAOe pnrpt Kedvn mpds Aéxos 
Zevs, ws A€Aexrar Tis adnOeias Uo. 
mpos xedvov déxos is the correction of a writer in the Edinburgh 
Review, No. 37, p. 75, approved by Hermann. Perhaps xedvor eis 
A€xos would be better, as coming nearer to the original. 


Eurip. Rhadamanthus. fr. 2 (654). 


» ca = | -~ , 
€pwres nyiv eiot mavroto Biov- 
© s ‘4 > id € , -~ 
6 pev yap evyéverav ipeiper AaBeiv- 
t@ 8 ovyxi Tov is, adda i 
¢ Xi Tovrov dpovris, Gdda xpnudtrov 
ToAAa@v kexdjoOa Bovderar marnp Sdpors. 
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Eurip. Sthenebeea. fr. 5 (660). 


Krvdon Seg ... Bpotrootdve Bpéepet. 
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xpnuateyv marnp seems to mean the founder of a fortune: but 
the expression is a strange one. Should we not read carjp? 


Dindorf conjectures Bapvoréve, Wagner fporocrvyet or Aporo- 


créve. We might restore sense and metre by reading 


xaSporo- 


ordve, “ with the dire and unearthly groaning of the wave.” 


Eurip. Temenide. fr. 2 (721). 


- > , > > - 
iret tor médepos ov mavt’ evTvyEiV- 
ecOrav S€ xaiper mrdpacw veavniar, 
kaxovs Sé pucei: TH moder pev ovv vdcos 
[ANd > , - ‘ ~ > , 
760 é€ati, Tois 5é€ KatOavovow evkreEés. 


Eurip. Phaethon, fr. 3 (764). 


Sewvdv ye, Trois mAovrodat toito & euurov 
- 3 
okaoiow eiva, ti more TovTOU TalTLOY ; 
? - o 
Gp GdBos advrois dri ruprds ovrynpedel, 
‘ oy ‘ , ‘ a“ , 
tupdas €xovor tas ppévas cal ris TvxNS; 


cunperei by Wagner and Meineke. In vy. 4 the change 


fortune has her mind blinded.” 


Eurip. Phaethon. fr. 5 (766). 


punobeis & poi ror cif’, dr eivacbn, beds, 
airov ti xpytes ev: mépa yap ov Oems 
haBeiy oes Kav pev tvyxavyns, cap’ tof dre 
Oeod mépucas: ei S€ py, Yevdys eyo. 
lines are a part. The MS. reading MEPAITAPIIOKAIA 


as a and ¢ are constantly confounded. Wagner suggests 


of four syllables, for which the MSS. give 1YIXAAIIIQAQN. 


vw. 10 sqq. of the same fragment, Hermann gives 








If the text is sound, od mavr’ ciruxeiv must be explained by rj 
rédet x.t.A. Perhaps however we should read od mavrev rvyeiv. 


rovrov has been altered to roide by Gaisford, cuvnpedpei into 


of gxovar 


into ¢xovons would yield a sufficiently good sense, “since even 


ov 6gus is due to Hermann, to whom we are principally in- 
debted for the restoration of the long fragment of which these 


however 


seems clearly to point to something else, probably mépa yap oix é4, 


> 
ov Kadov. 


So cag’ icf br: is merely Hermann’s attempt to supply a lacuna 


I would 


propose kav pev rvyxavns ov y éAridwv, as unobjectionable in itself, 
while it approaches much nearer to the ductus literarum. In 
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GAN’ épn’ és oixovs: kat yap 08 tw Sduov 
dpwal mepaow, ai marpds Koipwpéevov 
caipovot Sapa. 
For at marpés xoiopévov the MSS. have AIIIATPOCIOIAQPIMOI, 


Why not ai rarpgov dpipor Saipovor dépa ? 


Eurip. Phaethon. fr. 15 (775). 
GAN’ ga és oikov, py tw “Hpaoros xédXov 
Odpous emeodpeis peAabpa ovpprcEy mupi 
év toicw ndicrowcs Padbovtos yapois. 

jdicroot is Bekker’s restoration of the MSS. MAICIOICIN. & 
Tot mAnoioge OY ev roicw (roid?) aigiowt might be suggested 
perhaps with more plausibility. 

Eurip. Philoctetes. fr. 11 (789). 
eEw F eya, kav pov Si:apGecipas Soxp 
Adyous, bmogrds avrds 7OiKyKevat- 

GAN && euod yap raya pabnon xiv: 
6 8 airos atrov éuavifer cor Aéeyov. 

paéjon has been variously corrected, Grotius proposing oi 
pabnoy, Musgrave ¢dpacbjcy, Matthize dxovcerae or yrooera, Pflugk 
émorjoe, Hartung viv yroon, Meineke nav? eton. Possibly pavreioa 
would be more probable than any of these, “thou shalt divine 
my actions by hearing of them from myself.” Comp. Soph, 

ntig. 631. ray’ cicduerba pavréwy iméprepov. In v. ephavifer col 
Antig. 631. ray’ clodpecOa p prepov. Inv. 4, ey 
Heath’s reading for éudanet co, is open to question. Boissonade’s 
éupavy Ojoe, has great plausibility: but the word may have 
been éeudangera. 
Eurip. inc. fr. 17 (852). 

Svotnvos, doris Kui Ta Kara Wevdy7 éyor 

ov troiade xpirat Tois Kadois dAnbéow. 

Porson corrected ra xada xkai—xddnbéow. Four MSS. however 
give instead of the whole couplet, the words # mov yaderdv €or 1d 
wWevd9 Aéeyew, from which we may conjecture dots ra yadera pevd} 
Aéyor. 

Eur. inc. fr. 60 (894). 


, - > -~ , 
a. ti Sra ovat Set oe KatOavovpevoyr ; 

” > ‘ , > , , 
B. Gpewov: ovdels Kapatros ed oceBew Geos. 


Cobet has corrected ofa: into diew: but would not dica be 
nearer the text ? 
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Eurip. ine. fr. 203 (1031). 


ro pev téOvnKe aapa, toito 8 apBdere. 


duBdére is Meineke’s correction of dvaBdéra. 1d dé however 
seems to be required by 1é pe, as if the sense were “the body is 
dead, but the other (the soul) lives,” we should rather have had 
7rd copa pev réOvnxe. It is easy to read 16 pev réOvnxe odpa pov, rd 8 
auSdére, Which is remarkably confirmed by Alex. ap. Diog. Laert. 
ut. 28, quoted by Wagner, capa pév euod 1d Ovntiv avov éyévero, rd 
8 dédvarov éffpe mpos riv dépa. The words need not refer to the 
separation of the mortal from the immortal part of the body, 
being equally applicable to an old man, who, though decaying, 
feels still vigorous. ov is of course only one way of interpreting 
the first syllable of rodro, which may have been gov, or possibly 


mou. 
Astydamas. ine. fr. 3 (8). 
yevous 8 erawds eotw dodpadéoraros, 
car dvdp émaweiv, doris Gv Sixaos 7 
tpdémous 7 Gpioros, TovTov evyev KaNeiv. 
év’ avdpa toiréy €orw ecipeiv ducyxepées, 
kat tovrov of (ntovvrés cit piptor. 

The reading of v. 4 has been restored by Wagner from the 
Par. MS. A. of Stobeeus: but independently of the metrical 
objection, the repetition of rodrov is very improbable. The old 
reading was évexa trav éorlv evpeiv avdp éva, Out of which Porson, 
partly following Grotius, made év & éxarév éorw pyovr eipeiv avdp’ eva. 
A sufficiently good line may be extracted from the two, & & 
écariv cipeiy Gvdp’ &” éori dvoxepés. The Par. MS. B. has ody & 
dv8pa rovrav €or eipeiv edxepés, Which may perhaps point to some 
such line as &’ avdpa roirdv eof édeiv otk edxepés. 


Critias, Sisyphus, frr. 1, 2 (2, 3). 
> - A - o? > 4 
€x ths Umepbe mepupopas, iv dorpamas 
kareidev ovoas, Sewa S€ xrumnpara 
Bpovris, 16 TF aotepwmdy otpavod déyas, 
xpévouv Kaddv moikiAua, Téxrovos codoi, 
6Oev te Aapmpos aorépos oreixet pvdpos, 
6 & dypos eis yav SuBpos exmopeveras. 


dorépos pvdpos is generally understood as a reference to Anax- 
agoras’ doctrine, that the sun was a red hot mass: but the con- 
text, as well as the language of the line itself, seems to show 
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that the thunderbolt is intended, so that we ought to read 
dotpanjs. The repetition of the word is at least as unobjection- 
able as that of dorépos after dorepwrdv. 
Theodectes, Thyestes. fr. 1 (8). 

Gd’, & tradav Ovéora, Kxapréper Saxvov 

Opyiis xaAwdv, mapaxeAevopat S€ cot: 

reOnypévoy ory pupiois GAdots xpdvos 

Gmavr dpavpot ximd xeipa AapBaver. 

The last two lines are edited by Wagner from an alteration 
of Meineke’s, the MSS. having reOnypévov év (civ MS. Vat.) adrous 
pupios xpdvos ra mdvr’ x.r.A. It can scarcely be doubted that xpédvos 
ra navr’ duavpoi is right as it stands, in which case the rest of the 
correction falls to the ground. ¢é dddos is probably corrupt, as 
aviv pvpios GAs Would be exceedingly tame. If we retain pupios, 
we must suppose é¢v dAdos to represent some substantive in the 
dative: but pvpsos would be an obvious conjecture. ‘The passage 
seems as if it might originally have run in some form like this: 

mapakeAevouat S€é cot, 
reOnypeve mep dde* pipios xpdvos 
Ta mavT’ auavpot ximd xeipa AapBavet. 
Chzeremon(?) ine. fr. (Wagner, p. 147). 
otk €or’ amoroy ovdev ev Ovnte Bio 
ovd” Gy yévoiro: moAAd TrotkiAder xpdvos 
mapadoga kat Oavpacta kai (avrwy rpdrrot. 

In v. 1 6ynrév Big would be an improvement. In v. 3 Wagner 
says we should manifestly correct xdv or ray {ovrwv tpdmos. Read 
mafévrev tpdrots. 

Cheeremon. :inc. fr. 14 (29). 
yévoird pot ras xapitas amododvat tarpi. 
Perhaps yévol spoias, which would avoid the article. 
Inc. trag. ine. fr. 145, 
avdp’ 7dixnoas: avdp’ dvexréov rdde ; 

If the text be sound, we should point dvdp’ 7dicnoas, avdp’ avex- 

réov 763¢; but dp’ avexréov ré8e is a correction lying on the surface. 


Inc. trag. ine. fr. 269. 


emi 8 Gp éxrimn 1d way, 
povdos péev Eora xvparwv amas Buds, 
yi & paver Epnuos, ovd€ yap 7 ere 
mrepora ira Practice: mupoupern. 
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These lines are from a fragment quoted by Clem. Alex. Strom. 
v. 14, § 123, and repeated by Euseb. P. E. 13. 13. p. 684 c, 
the subject being the end of the world, and the treatment such 
as at once to betray a Christian author. For épavev, v. 3, many 
MSS. of Eusebius give épavar, i.e. dvépwv, the Homeric form, which 
the writer doubtless thought himself at liberty to use. Another 
deviation from tragic usage is concealed in ydp 7, for which 
the MSS. of Euseb. have ovdé dp’, i.e. ot ayp, which in imita- 
tion of Homer is made a feminine noun. fdacrjve may remind 
us of Asch. Cho. 589, where the heavenly bodies are said to 
generate things winged and creeping: but the metre as well as 
the sense points to Bagrace.. 

Ine. trag. ine. fr. 275. 
pvodrres nuiv éoméepidy te Kal rpaxd, 
tois & avremper Sppos iAcodpdrver, 
kampot & dmws Onyovres adypiav yevur, 
@s Gy pipnoopa te THs Tpay@dias, 
Aokdv BrErovres eurvpois Trois Supacw. 

Of these lines (from Gregor. Nazianz. carm. 146) the 3rd 
and perhaps the 5th, are from Eurip. Phen. 1395, where see 
Porson. In the 2nd, iodpdver is stated by Cosmas (in loc. Greg.) 
to be an imitation of some tragedy, and the language of v. 1 
appears to point the same way. In that case we may read 
éonepov (with Wagn.) ti (re?) kai Opaovd, as Cosmas says “Opnpos. . 
éxagrov aitav tiv Opacitnta mapacrivat BovdAdpevos, Kampots patvopevars 
drecxater, and again, AcCovew 7) Kampois Tov Hpdwv Td Opacos amekater. 
Otherwise Gregory may very well have shortened the first syl- 
lable of rpayv, as he has done that of pipjoopa. 


JoHn CONINGTON, 





On the Interpretation of a passage in the Nicomachean 
Ethics of Aristotle. Book v. Ch. 8. 


Tus chapter, in which Aristotle treats of the relation be- 
tween strict retribution and justice, principally, as is generally 
supposed, with reference to commercial transactions, is justly 
considered one of the most obscure in the treatise, The 
obscurity mainly arises from an apparent contradiction between 
two nearly consecutive passages. 


(1) ’AAN’ & pév rats Kowwvias rais dAXaxtixais ovvexer Td ToLodroy 
‘ ‘ > , > > , ‘ ‘ > > , . -~ > = 
Sixatoy 7d dvtimerrovOds, Kat’ avadoyiay Kai pn Kat isdtnta’ TO avreroreiv 
yap dvddoyoy cuppéver words. . . . Moved d€ ri dvtidoow thy Kar’ dvado- 
, « 4 ’ , 
ylav » kara Siaperpov cifevéis. 
(2) Els oyjjpa 8 dvadoyias od dei dyew, dtav ddddgovrar’ ei 8€ pH, 


> , ° 5) G x , @ 4 
apcporepas e£et Tas vmepoxas TO €TEpoY aKpoy, 


In the first of these passages it seems clearly maintained 
that a barter of goods should be conducted according to a rule 
of proportion, not of equality. In the second, it seems to be as 
positively asserted that the form of proportion is not to be 
observed. 

None of the various commentators whom I have been able 
to consult on this passage arrive at any satisfactory explanation. 
Some, (as Lambinus, Muretus, and Magirus,) cut the knot by 
reading cis cyjpa 8 avadoyias dei dye, a solution strongly savouring 
of Ratcliffe’s reading of the eighth commandment, “ Thou shalt 
steal,” which, as that shrewd rogue truly observes, “makes an 
unco difference.” The omission of the negative, notwithstanding 
the assertion of Muretus, accepted by Zell, “in qua librorum dis- 
crepantia,” does not appear to be countenanced by a single MS. 
hitherto collated. In the Scholia attributed to Michael Ephesius 
oxjjpa dvadoyias is interpreted to mean the equalization of goods, 
with a view to exchange; and the apparent contradiction is 
explained by supposing that the equality is to exist before 
exchange, but not afterwards. This explanation is objectionable, 
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Ist, because dvadoyia is made to bear a sense neither natural in 
itself, nor consistent with that which it bears in the rest of the 
chapter; 2ndly, because an equality existing before exchange 
must, from the nature of the case, also exist afterwards. Other 
explanations might be cited, equally unsatisfactory. 

In proposing a new interpretation, it will be necessary, first, 
to settle the meaning of the words proportion and equality. 
What is meant by dvrimerovOds or dvridocts kar’ dvadoyiav and kar’ 
icérnra? ~=In these two expressions, taken by themselves, there is 
not the slightest difficulty: that there should ever have been two 
explanations has only arisen from the forcing apparently required 
by a misunderstood context. The natural and obvious meaning 
of an exchange in proportion is one in which the value of the 
goods exchanged is proportional to the wealth or ability of the 
parties exchanging; so that e.g. if A is ten times as rich as B, 
his gift will be ten times as great as B’s return. An exchange in 
equality is as obviously one in which the goods exchanged are of 
precisely the same value, whatever may be the circumstances of 
the parties. 

What then does Aristotle mean by saying (according to the 
ordinary interpretation) that commercial exchanges are to be xar 
dyahoyiay kai pi) car iodrnra? Could commerce possibly be con- 
ducted on a principle of raising or lowering the price of an article 
according to the means of the purchaser as compared with those 
of the seller? Is a tradesman to estimate the value of his own 
entire property as compared with that of his customer, before he 
determines whether to charge the latter a high or a low price for 
his goods? The true solution of this apparent absurdity has 
escaped, as far as I am aware, the notice of all the commentators. 
It lies in the simple fact that Aristotle is not speaking of commerce 
at all. This might be inferred from the context, *H yap 7d xaxés 


a ° > ‘ , ’ - 9? > s 3? , ~ a \ Fe > ‘ ’ 
(nrotow" «i 5€ py, Sovdcia Soxei eivat, ef py avrimouoer’ 7 Td €d° ei SC py, 


peradoots ov yiverar, rH peraddoer S€ cuppévovow. Ad Kal Xapirev iepdv 


eumodav mowivra, iv’ dvramddocis 7° Toro yap tdiov xapiros. What pa- 
rallel can possibly exist between avenging an injury and dealing 
with a tradesman? Or what propriety is there in the mention of 
the temple of the Xdpires (Gratitude) as an inducement to a fair 
equivalent in commerce? Is it Gratitude that requires me to pay 
my bills? Is Gratitude the Greek correspondent to a modern 
bum-bailiff ? 
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It is strange that all the commentators should have neglected 
a passage in the Eudemian Ethics (a work, if not by Aristotle, 
yet almost certainly by an early Peripatetic, probably Eudemus) 
which explains the whole difficulty as clearly as if it had been 
expressly written in illustration of it. “Emel & qudia rpeis, car 
dperny, kata TO xpyowov, Kara Td dv, Tovr@v dé éxdorns dv0 Siahopai’ (¥ 
pev yap kal’ imepoxnv 4 Sé Kar’ iadrnta €otw éxaorn aitrav, rd dé Sixavov 
7 mepi avtas ex Ta audioBnTnoavTov djdov) ev pev rH Kal imepoxny akira 
1d dvddoyov odx woattws, GAN 6 pév imepéxav dvertpappévws Td avddoyoy, 
as abrds mpds tov éAdtr@, olrw rd mapa Tov €AdTrovos ywdpevoy mpds Td 
map’ avtov, diaxeipevos domep Gpxwv mpos apxdpevoy, Ei 8€ pi) rovro, adda 
Td icov kar’ apiOpdy agi. Kal yap 41 Kai él rav GAdwv Kowandy otra 
oupBaiver, ‘Ore pev yap apiOu@ tod toov peréxovow, dré dé Ady. Ei pév 
yap ivov dpOu@ elojveyxev dpytptov, icov kai TO tow dptOy@ SiadapSavovew, 
ei dé py toov, avddoyor. ‘O & imepexduevos rovvavriov orpéper Td dvadoyor, 
kai kata Sidpetpov cufevyvucw *. 

The mention of diametrical conjunction both here and in the 
chapter under consideration naturally suggests an identity of 
subject. Now, in the passage last quoted, the author is speaking 
of the controversies arising between those who have contracted a 
league of friendship for mutual assistance. The superior claims, 
by virtue of his superiority, to receive a greater share of benefit 
from the connexion, a claim which he supports by the parallel 
of a joint-stock partnership, in which he who has invested the 
largest capital receives a proportional share of the profits. The 
proportion between the friends and their respective services is 
thus inverted (dvecrpappévos). As A is to B, so must be B’s service 
as compared with A’s. The inferior, on the other hand, insists 
on a direct proportion, by which the larger gain falls to the less 
productive partner (xara diaperpov avfetyrvow). Thus, as A’s wealth 
exceeds B’s, so should A’s services to B exceed B’s returns to Af. 





* Eth, Eud. vu. 10. This argument 
might be strengthened if we could 
clearly determine the authorship of 
Books v. vr. vil. of the Nicomachean 
Ethics, corresponding word for word 
with’ Books Iv. v. VI. of the Eudemian. 
This coincidence can only be explained 
by the supposition that a lost portion of 
one treatise has been supplied from the 
MSS. of the other. But which is the 


lender and which the borrower? This 
inquiry, which can only be alluded to 
here, might form an interesting subject 
for a separate paper. 

+ The phrase 7) xara diduerpov ov- 
fevéts signifies the union in exchange 


of opposed, not of similar terms in the 
proportion ; i.e. of the higher number 
in one ratio with the lower in the other, 
not of the two higher or two lower 
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It is finally decided that the latter is the rule to be observed, the 
loss of profit to the superior being made up in honour. 

If then we interpret the xowvia dddaxrixai of Eth. Nic. v. 8, as 
referring to a similar interchange of friendly offices, instead of to 
a commercial barter between two traders, the propriety of the 
expression xar’ dvadoyiav cai pu) kar’ icérnra becomes obvious. The 
rich man assists his friend with his purse; the poor man cannot 
return an equivalent’ in pecuniary value, but must make an ac- 
knowledgment of another kind, such as his circumstances admit. 
Whereas any rule of commercial exchange must require that the 
goods exchanged should amount to the same pecuniary value. 

It is to this latter kind of exchange that the second passage 
refers, in which it is said, eis cyjpa & dvadoyias ob det Gyew, Grav ddda- 
fovra, ei dé py, dudorépas eer tas tmepoxas Td Erepov axpov*, The rule 
of proportion has no place in commerce; for the goods must 
either be originally equal, or must be made so before an exchange 
ean take place. A little attention to the intermediate parts of 
the chapter will enable us to understand the somewhat abrupt 
transition from the one kind of exchange to the other. The sub- 
ject of friendship ends with the words dvéumnperijcai re yap dei ro 
xapirapevp kai madw avrov dpga xapduevov. In the next sentence, 
the nature of this exchange in proportion is explained, and its 
applicability to commerce discussed. Proportion is admissible in 
commerce only when the ratios composing it are ratios of equality; 
i.e. when the relation between the two producers and their 
respective works can be expressed by A: B:: C: D:: 1:1. ‘Eap 
pev ovv mpa@roy 7 TO Kata THY dvadoyiay taoy, eita TO avtimenovbds 
yernra, Eorar Td Aeydpevor. ei BE pH, ov ivov ode cuppéever. obey yap 
koAver Kpeitrov eivat Td Oarépov Epyov # rd Oatépov, Sei ovv ravta ivacOjvat. 
The remainder of the chapter describes the means by which this 
equalization is to be effected; viz. by reducing all goods to a 
pecuniary standard of value, whereby we are enabled to find an 
exact equivalent for each in money or in money’s worth. 








numbers. In the same sense, the ex- 
pression al xara diduerpov is used of 
logically opposed propositions, de In- 
terpr. ch. to. 

* Td érepoy must not be rendered 
as if it were éxdrepov. The meaning 
is, that by applying to commerce the 


Vou. I, November, 1854. 


rule of friendship, and giving to the 
superior producer the inferior work, 
the term representing this union will 
contain the two extremes of the pro- 
portion, and the other term, as is im- 
plied but not stated, will contain the 
two means. 


24 
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By adopting this explanation, it is hoped that Aristotle may 
not only be reconciled with himself, but (which under the ordinary 
interpretation is by no means easy) made to talk something like 


common sense. 
H. L. M. 


VI. 


On the Topography of Hauicarnassus, with Guichard 
and Dalechamp’s account of the final destruction 
of the Mausoleum, by Professor Lupwia Ross*, 
translated with notes by Joun Hoae, M.A., F.R.S, 
&e. Foreign Secretary of the Royal Society of 


Literature. 


Tue transportation of the slabs of the Frieze from the 
Mausoleum to London has invited many enquiries concerning 
the Topography of Halicarnassus(®, which induce me also to add 
something to the preceding extracts from my diary, and a plan 
of the locality f. 

In the work of Mr Charles Newton(®), which Herr Gerhard 
has made known in Germany by an extract, and of which men- 
tion has been made before, it has again been shown what a 
fruitless undertaking it is and leading to palpable mistakes 
without an actual survey of the localities, and a knowledge of the 
situation of the ground after an ever so carefully executed plan 
—to indulge in topographical enquiries and to set up hypotheses. 

Mr Newton has by a gross error placed the Palace of Mau- 
solus to the West, the fountain Salmacis to the East, of the 
outer harbour, and both far without the walls of the ancient city, 





* « Reisen nach Kos, Halikarnassos, 
Rhodos, und der Insel Cypern, von 
Ludwig Ross,” Halle. 1852, pp. 39—41. 

+ From the English Chart, No. 
1606; Boudroum (Halicarnassus) sur- 
veyed by Lieuts. Zh. Graves, and S. 


Brock, 1838 ; from which also Newton’s 
plan in the ‘‘Archiiol. Zeitung,” von 
Gerhard, No. 12. Dec. 1847. Tab. XII. 
has been reduced. [Prof. Ross’s plan on 
a reduced scale will be found in Smith’s 
Dictionary of Geography, 1. 1027. ] 
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without thinking that he had done anything wrong; equally 
arbitrarily, but not quite so absurdly, he fixes the Mausoleum 
nearly in the middle of the city, in a place where no vestige of 
such a gigantic building exists. These mistakes do not require 
any further refutation; they are already known as such, and 
have been in part corrected. The distinguished Captain Spratt, 
whose correct industry in topographical examinations I from a 
long friendship know, has made out on the spot, that on the 
windmill-hill westward of the harbour, whereon Mr Newton thinks 
the palace) of the kings of Caria should have been placed, no 
traces whatever of an ancient foundation remain; on the other 
hand Newton again errs in this, that he puts the sepulchre upon 
the modern terraces under a Mosque() in the East half of the 
town, in that spot where the low-fluted columns with the inscrip- 
tions are lying*. 

According to Vitruvius’s unusually circumstantial and gra- 
phic description of the localities of Halicarnassus, the Mausoleum 
can only have been situated upon the beautiful stylobate, which 
I with Mr W. J. Hamilton) have pointed out as such, and 
where also the fragments of Ionic columns prove themselves 
suitable to the well-known grandeur of its proportions. Mr C. 
Newton fixes here, quite at the foot of the hill, the temple of 
Mars; which indeed, according to Vitruvius, stood upon the 
summit of the castle (Acropolis) (f), After both these points have 
been undoubtedly settled, we come to the meaning of right and 
left according to Vitruvius, who seems here to speak throughout 
from actual observation. Now it is impossible that he should 
have placed himself with his face northwards, looking towards 
the city walls and towards the summit of the rock behind them, 
in order to describe the city lying thus at his back; on the 
contrary he turned himself, as every observer on the same spot 
naturally would do, with his face(9) to the South with the city 
and the entrance of the harbour at his feet. So all his assertions 
directly become perfectly clear. On the right, that is, on the West 
side of the harbour, he had the fountain Salmacis with the 
temple of Mercury and Venus”); but on the left, where at pre- 
sent stands the castle of the knights, the seat of the Carian 
kings, and behind this, from this point of view entirely concealed, 
the little outer naval harbour. In such a position Mausolus 

* In Gerhard’s Archiiol. Zeit. vi. (1848), N. 6. 8. 84. 
24—2 
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could again survey, as a glance at the plan makes it quite plain, 
from his palace on the right of the great harbour, the market 
(forum or agora) and the whole course of the city walls, but on 
the left could watch over the workman in his arsenal. 

Concerning the gates, which appear in the narrative of the 
siege of the city, the gate of Mylasa and that of Myndus have 
been already before determined; the Tripylon* is either the 
same with the last, or it must have been placed in the hollow 
between the two Acropolises behind the Mausoleum. But the 
last is improbable, because here is no vestige of a gate, and 
because moreover in such case Arrian would scarcely have 
failed in mentioning the neighbouring monument. That West 
gate of Myndus appears throughout to have been the principal 
gate. It is probable that on the South-east side of the city there 
was a third or fourth gate, which led to Ceramus, 

With my placing of the Mausoleum likewise the remarkable 
account of its last destruction in the year 1522, by the knights 
(of St John), very well coincides (especially with the words: 
“certain steps of white marble that were raised in the form of 
a stylobate in the midst of a plain near the port, where was 
formerly the Grand Place (Agora) of Halicarnassus”), which I 
have therefore added as an appendix to this letter. 


APPENDIX. 
The destruction of the Mausoleum by the Knights of St Johnt. 


I wish, since the occasion is so opportune, to gratify pos- 
terity in a matter, which has not yet been published, and briefly 
to describe how, when, and by whom, this admirable work (the 
Mausoleum) was pulled down, and destroyed. From the decline 
of the Roman Empire, when, by the incursions of the Mahomet- 
ans and Persians, so many powerful, rich, and populous towns 
were ravaged and destroyed, the ancient and superb city of 





* Td Tplrvdov, Arrian, Anab. I. 22, 
1 and 4. 

+ Extract from Claude Guichard, 
‘‘Funérailles et diverses manitres d’en- 
sevelir,” &c., Lyon. 1581. liv. 3. ch. 5. 
pp. 379—381. I have borrowed this 
extract from a treatise by Sainte Croix, 
‘on the Chronology of the Monarchs of 


Caria,” in Histoire et Mémoires de 
l'Institut Royal de France, Classe dhis- 
toire. Tom. 11. Paris, 1815, pp. 576— 
80. The narrator is Dalechamps, who 
drew up this account from the oral com- 
munication of an eye-witness, the cheva- 
lier de la Tourrette. 
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Halicarnassus was likewise ruined and reduced to a small village, 
or hamlet, exposed to the mercy of Corsairs and pirates, which 
place exists to this day, and is named Mésy(*), The Knights of 
St John of Jerusalem having retired to Rhodes, and seeing 
this place, which presents itself first to one passing straight from 
the island upon the continent, as defensible by nature, and very 
commodious for commanding Asia (Minor), for obtaining pro- 
visions from all that district, and for arresting the incursions of 
the pirates of Turkey and Egypt, built upon the right point of 
the harbour, where formerly, as we have before remarked, stood 
the Temple of Venus and Mercury, a castle, which is to be seen 
at present; they fortified, and called it St Peter’s Tower. Induced 
as I believe to fortify this coast, although the other point 
was a stronger situation, for the convenience of the beautiful and 
crystal fountain Salmacis, which flowed near*. 

In the year 1522, whilst the Sultan Soliman was preparing to 
attack the Rhodians, the Grand Master, knowing the importance 
of this place, and that the Turk would not fail to invade it at 
the first approach if he could, sent hither some of the Knights 
for the purpose of repairing it, and putting in preparation every 
thing which might be necessary in order to hold out against the 
enemy, among whom was the commander de la Tourrette, a native 
of Lyons, who survived the taking of Rhodes, and came into 
France, where he gave, as I have already said, the relation to 
M. d’Alechamps, a person well known by his learned writings, and 
whom I only name, in order that it may be known from whom I 
have so remarkable a story. These knights having arrived at 
Mésy, immediately began to fortify the castle; and in order to 
have time, not finding in the vicinity any stone more suitable for 
burning, nor any thing that was more easily obtained, than 
certain steps of white marble, which were raised in the form of 
a stylobate in the midst of a plain near the port, where was 
formerly the grand place (Agora) of Halicarnassus, they caused 
them to be pulled down and taken for this purpose. The stone 
being found good, was the reason why, the small quantity of 
stone-work that was seen on the ground having been destroyed, 
they caused diggings to be made deeper in hope of finding more. 


* This view of the position of the erroneous. (Ross). So likewise is that of 
fountain Salmacis on the East side of the Temple of Venus and Mercury. 
the harbour, is, as I have above shown, (J. H.) 
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This answered very fortunately; for they discovered in a few 
hours, that the deeper they dug, so much the more the building 
increased at the base, which afterwards afforded them stones, 
not only for making lime, but also for building. At the end of 
four or five days, after having made a great discovery one after- 
noon, they saw an opening like the entrance into a cellar; they 
took a candle and descended into it, where they found a beau- 
tiful large square chamber, adorned on all sides with marble 
columns, with their bases, capitals, architraves, friezes, and 
cornices sculptured and carved in half-relief; the intercolumnia. 
tions covered with white glass, fillets or flat-bands of different 
coloured marbles, ornamented with mouldings or sculptures con- 
formable to the rest of the work, and properly suited to the 
white ground of the wall, where were only to be seen small 
figures) and all kinds of battles cut in half-relief. Having at 
first sight admired this, and after having considered in their 
mind the singularity of the work, they then took down, knocked 
to pieces, and broke it, for the purpose of using it as they had 
done the rest. Besides this chamber, they found afterwards a 
very low door, that conducted to another, like an antichamber, 
where there was a tomb with its sarcophagus() and its lid of 
white marble, very beautiful and shining admirably, which as 
they had not sufficient time, they did not open, retreat having 
already been sounded. The next day, after they had returned, 
they found the tomb open, and the ground covered all over with 
very small pieces of cloth of gold, and fragments of the same 
metal; which made them think that some Corsairs(?), who then 
infested the whole of this coast, having had some intima- 
tion of what had been discovered in that place, came there 
during the night and took off the lid of the tomb; and it is 
supposed that they found there great riches and treasures. 

Thus this superb sepulchre(Y), accounted one of the seven 
wonders and marvellous works of the world, after having escaped 
the fury of barbarians, and existed for the space of about 2247 
years"), buried among the ruins of the city of Halicarnassus, 
was discovered and pulled down, for the purpose of fortifying 
the oastle of St Peter, by the Knights Crusaders of Rhodes, who 
were quickly after driven from it by the Turk), and at the 
same time from the whole of Asia (Minor) “). 
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Notes. 


p. 348, note (a).—Halicarnassus is properly considered to 
have occupied the locality of the present town of Budrum. At 
first, however, it appears doubtful how the latter word can in any 
way refer to the ancient name. Boodroom, Boudroum, Budrum, 
Vidrim, Bodrun, Bodroun, Bedrum, or Budrfin, as the place is 
variously written, is, according to Mr Walpole, “a corruption, 
through Petrumi, as the Turks write it, from Pietro.” (MS. Journal 
in Clarke’s Travels, Vol. 11. (4th Edit. 8vo. 1817) p. 256, note 1.) 
Or, according to Professor Ross (p. 30, note 1), [erpovmov or 
Ilerpovuov is the modern Greek name of the castle of St Peter, 
which was originally built by the Knights of St John of Jeru- 
salem, and which stands on the East point of the great harbour. 
Cepio in 1477 describes it, as “ Castellum Sancti Petri, situm in 
ea parte Carize que Choo insule opposita est.” (Vide “ Petri 
Mocenici Imperatoris gesta,” lib. 1. p.17.) Budrum consequently is 
a corruption of the Turkish for Peter. And its identity with the 
site of Halicarnassus is chiefly shown from coins, that have been 
discovered there, with the legend AAIKAP. (See Hamilton’s “ Asia 
Minor,” Vol. 11. p. 35.) But I have only seen one Greek inscrip- 
tion bearing the original name; and this is given in Bailie’s Fas- 
ciculus Inscript. Greece. 1. p. 71, No. 96 f.; it was copied by that 
author as preserved in a house in the town of Vadrim, and begins 
AAIKAPNASSEQN. And Mr Walpole says, in his MS. Journal before 
cited, “if any doubt should exist whether Badrdn were the ancient 
Halicarnassus, or not, it might be removed at once by this cir- 
cumstance: Strabo points out the situation of the island Arcon- 
nesus ; and the small island opposite the fort of Badrin is now 
called Arconeso.” This islet, the Apxévynovs (Strabo, xtv.), is at 
this day, according to Mr W. J. Hamilton (ibid. p. 34), named 
Orak Ada. But Mr Morritt appears to have considered the 
Arconnesus as the rock on which the castle of St Peter was built, 
(See Clarke’s Travels, same Vol. p. 268, note 1.) 

p. 348, note (b).—Mr Newton’s original memoir “On the 
Sculptures from the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus,” is published 
in the Classical Museum, Vol. v. Art. 1x. pp. 170—201. 

p. 349, note (c).—See this stated in Mr Newton’s paper (ibid. 
p. 176). 
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p. 349, note (d).—Mr Newton (p. 181) seems to believe that 
the fragments of an Ionic edifice near the Pasha’s house, “ are 
those of the Mausoleum lying in situ,”—these doubtless are the 
same as what Mr Hamilton (p. 33) saw, and thus describes,— 
“Near the Agha’s Konak we copied a few imperfect inscriptions, 
and saw many blocks of marble, and broken columns, built into 
the walls of the houses.” Mr Donaldson had previously thus 
noticed the same remains, “Nearer to the palace of the Pasha 
are many fragments of shafts of columns, of volutes, and other 
ornaments of a superb Ionic edifice, rivalling in taste, finish, and 
material, the finest edifices of Athenian art.” Indeed Plate IV, 
Stuart’s Athens, Vol. 1v, represents a beautiful Ionic capital from 
that locality, I have in my former Essay (on Greek floral orna- 
ments, Trans. R. Soc. Lit. Vol. 1. N.S. p. 186) made mention of 
the exquisitely sculptured honeysuckle flower from this capital, 
and I have drawn it at fig. 5 in my accompanying Plate. Mr 
Donaldson well observes that this capital is of the “most pure 
style, and of Parian marble :” in fact, worthy in every respect to 
adorn a temple dedicated to the Goddess of Beauty. So these 
ancient remains, I conceive, are most likely those of the Temple 
of Venus and Mercury, which was near the fountain of Salmacis: 
the position of which must have been adjacent, though a little 
more to the right or West. 

p. 349, note (e).—Refer to Hamilton’s Asia Minor, 1. p. 32, 
where he calls it “a remarkable terrace or platform;” and thinks 
that it “may very probably have been the substruction of the 
Mausoleum.” 

p. 349, note (f).—Professor Ross places the Acropolis Salma- 
cis and the Temple of Mars upon the height immediately north 
of the theatre: but Col. Leake considers that they occupied the 
spot where the castle of St Peter now exists. (See p. 48, Trans. 
R. S. Lit. Vol. 1. N.S.) So likewise Mr Morritt thought in 1795, 
for he says, “the old Acropolis stood where the castle now is.” 
(MS. Journal in Clarke’s Travels.) Halicarnassus had three Acro- 
polises, or in the words of Diod. Sic. (17, 23), dxpoméddect Kadais 
xexoopnpern. There is considerable difficulty in assigning the posi- 
tions- of these Acropolises, about which topographers do not 
agree. According to the learned Morritt, “the citadel and foun- 
tain of Salmacis on the western horn, and that on the island of 
Arconnesus, continued to resist the Macedonians after the Arx 
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Media (of Vitruvius) and the city were destroyed. They probably 
therefore were the double Acropolis mentioned by Strabo; but the 
third is certainly mentioned by Diodorus, Arrian, and Vitruvius; 
and as certainly its remains are seen behind the Theatre.” 

p- 349, note (g).—Mr Newton admits that “most of the com- 
mentators interpret” the description of Vitruvius (Lib. 11. cap. 8), 
so that he must “have viewed the scene with his face to the 
sea.” (Class. Mus. v. p. 175.) 

p. 249, note (h).—The Temple of Mercury (Hermes) and 
Venus (Aphrodite) was according to Vitruvius (1. 8) near, or 
“ad ipsum Salmacidis fontem.” See Ovid’s tale (Met. lib. 1v. 
fab. 9) of this famous, or rather infamous fountain, 





“quare male fortibus undis 
Salmacis enervet, tactosque remolliat artus,” 


the enervating property of which was supposed to change men 
into women, or into both sexes, Hermaphrodites. Perhaps the 
combination of the two sexes may be typified by the single temple 
of the united Deities—Hermes and Aphrodite. 

p. 349, note (i).—Professor Ross places the royal palace of 
the Carian monarchs on the spot now occupied by the castle of 
St Peter. Vitruvius (loc. cit.) says, “in sinistro cornu regia 
Domus, quam rex Mausolus ad suam rationem collocavit. Con- 
spicitur enim ex ea ad dextram partem forum et portus mcenium- 
que tota finitio; sub sinistra secretus sub montibus latens portus 
ita ut nemo possit quid in eo geratur adspicere nec scire: ut rex 
ipse de sua domo remigibus et militibus sine ullo sciente que 
opus essent imperaret.” Ross would substitute in this passage, 
the word menibus for montibus, observing that, “walls of rock 
(montes) here reach nowhere else so close on the shore, that they 
could conceal the second smaller harbour ; it is therefore probable 
to read menibus: an arsenal defended by a pier and high walls 
on the left (and east) under the royal palace, the present castle.” 
I have examined several editions of Vitruvius, but cannot find 
any emendation, or various reading, of meenibus for montibus. 
Mr Morritt, however, seems to me to explain the difficulty in the 
following extract from his MS. Journal: “ There is a picturesque 
little port behind the castle, to the East, shut in by the rock of 
the Arconnesus, This was the little port seen from the palace 
of the Carian Kings, which stood in the old Acropolis, where the 
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castle now is.” And Admiral Beaufort (Karamania, p. 95) says, 
“In front of the town, a broad square rock projects into the bay, 
on which stands the citadel.” (See his pretty vignette of the 
harbour at p. 89.) Hence it is not unlikely that the “rock” 
here described, is what Vitruvius intends by the plural “ montibus.” 

p. 351, note (k).—Before the occupation by the Knights of 
Rhodes in the fifteenth century, Budrum was called in the middle 
ages, Mésy, i.e. probably Méon, perhaps from its situation in the 
middle of a considerably high range of hills. Ross, note (1), p. 30. 

p- 351, note (l).—Evidence exists that the Mausoleum was 
standing in the latter half of the twelfth century (Lustathius, 
Il. y. v. 256); and that early in the fifteenth century, the castle 
of St Peter was first begun to be built by the Chevalier Schlegel- 
holt ;—“ ex . . . piramidibusque Mausoli Sepulchri . . . struere ccepit.” 
This was followed by other spoliations; and finally, the basement 
or stylobate of the monument, in which the sarcophagus of Mau- 
solus is said to have been, was pulled down and removed by the 
Knights of St John, about a century afterwards. 

p. 351, note (m).—The Knights repaired and strengthened 
this fortress of St Peter, in a.p. 1480, when our Edward IV. 
granted Letters patent in order to procure the means of defend- 
ing them against the great Turk. The Letters, bearing date the 
29 April, an. 20 Edward IV. 1480, recite, “cum capitalis et 
odiosissimus inimicus Christiane fidei Magnus Turcus non solum 
totum Greciam sed etiam quam plures provincias civitates et 
insulas adjacentes in captivitatem et tributum subduxerat, ac jam 
civitatem de Rhodes et insulas sibi pertinentes, necnon Castrum 
de Seynt Piere alias dictum. Castrum de Seynt Petre, in terra 
Turkie situatum, quod quidem castrum, per importabilia onera 
et custagia Magistri et conventiis ordinis Sancti Johannis Jeru- 
solimitani in Rhodes preedicta, a longo tempore elapso, custoditum 
extitit, totaliter destruere et subicere infra breve intendit ut 
accepimus.” (Vide Rymer’s Foedera, Tom. xt. p. 112. Lond. 1711.) 

p. 352, note (n).—Without doubt the large sculptured slabs 
of the frieze now in the British Museum, were placed outside of 
the stylobate, or basement, as represented in Mr Falkener’s 
restoration of the Mausoleum, Plate opposite p. 178, Mus. Class. 
Antiq. No. 2, 1851. They were doubtless removed by the 
Knights, and used in building or repairing the walls of the castle 
of St Peter, and where they are mentioned by several travellers, 
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among them by Mr Morritt. He correctly stated “that these 
beautiful marbles were probably taken from the celebrated 
Mausoleum,” (MS. Journal.) In all probability the battles (Ama- 
zonomachia) in relief, which were sculptured inside the chamber, 
as described by Guichard, were smaller; these were broken and 
knocked to pieces by the Knights. One figure, however, has 
possibly been preserved, which I take to be that of the little 
Amazon on horseback, which was found by Captain Spratt at 
Budrum, and presented by him to the British Museum. This 
marble bas-relief is nearly half the size of the larger slabs, and 
therefore more in proportion to the internal chamber of the 
Mausoleum: in design, it is almost identical with that sculptured 
on the large slab, numbered 9. The “Budrum Marbles” have 
been ably commented upon by Mr W. R. Hamilton, and by Mr 
Bonomi in two papers, published a few years ago, in the Trans, 
R. S. Lit. (Vol. u. N. S. p. 251, and p. 308.) On recently look- 
ing at these sculptures, now in the Phigalian Gallery of the 
British Museum, I noticed an inscription in three lines upon an 
oval shield of a Greek warrior contending with an Amazon on 
horseback in the slab numbered 3, and thought that the last 
letters of the first line seemed to be NOIEI-T. But on subse- 
quently reading Mr Newton’s Memoir (Class. Mus. v. p. 185), I 
learnt that he had observed some inscribed letters, which he says 
are Roman, upon “the shield of one of the Amazons,” though he 
does not give the number of the piece of the frieze. Whether 
indeed this be the same inscription as what I noticed, appears 
doubtful; for the description, if intended for it, is inaccurate. 
I must however state that the day, on which I lately saw these 
inscribed three lines, was a dark November afternoon, and conse- 
quently it was impossible to make out clearly the decayed letters, 
or to pronounce whether they are Grecian, or Roman. Further, 
I observed on another shield (a round one) of a Greek warrior, 
in the slab numbered 11, some inscribed marks, which to me 
resembled angular Greek letters, or parts of letters, but as they 
are greatly worn, I only mention them with much uncertainty. 
p. 352, note (0).—Mr W. J. Hamilton relates (Asia Minor, 
Vol. 1 p. 31) finding a large sarcophagus near the ruins of the 
Doric portico, a little South of the platform or stylobate, which 
he supposes may have been the basement of the Mausoleum: 
can this have been the sarcophagus described by Guichard? if 
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so, there can be no doubt, I think, but that platform is, in | 


reality, the foundation of the former splendid Mausoleum. And 
the situation of it well agrees with Vitruvius’s description, as 
follows: “is autem locus (Halicarnassus) est theatri curvature 
similis. Itaque in imo secundum portum Forum est constitutum; 
per mediam autem altitudinis curvaturam precinctionemque 
platea ampla latitudine facta, in qua media Mausoleum est.” (De 
Architect. Lib. 11. cap. 8.) 

p. 352, note (p).—It is more likely that, either some of the 
Knights’ soldiers, or workmen, or some of the townspeople, having 
learnt this discovery, went by stealth during that night, and 
ransacked the tomb. 

p. 352, note (q).—Guichard gives two coins with the ob. heads 
of Artemisia, and rev. representations of the Mausoleum. One of 
these seems to be made in part from Pliny’s description : although 
spurious, if struck during the existence of that monument in its 
more perfect state, it might afford some resemblance to it. The 
learned Eckhel (Doctr. Num. Vol. 1. p. 597) writes: “ Artemisia 
numis genuinis caret. Ejus numos spectande molis, in quorum 
aversa MAYSQAEION typo celebrati Mausolei esse adulterinos,” &e, 
An attempted restoration of this famous edifice has occupied the 
attention of architects and others. Of the earlier, I will only 
name Count Caylus, Mém. de l’Acad. des Inscrip. Tom. xxvt. tab, 
1—4), and Count Choiseul Gouffier (Voy. Pit. Atlas, Part I. tab, 
98): and of the later, Mr C. R. Cockerell (Class. Mus. v. Pl. oppo- 
site p. 193, fig. A.), and Mr Edward Falkener (Mus. Class. Antiq. 
No. 2. April 1851. Pl. opposite p. 178). This last design, I 
think, in several respects is to be preferred. Col. Leake has also 
made (Trans. R. S, Lit. Vol. 11. N.S. p. 45) some good observa- 
tions on these restorations. I may here point out two very 
interesting views in Part II. of the « Antiquities of Ionia,” pub- 
lished by the Dilettanti Society in 1797; the first represents the 
town, harbour and castle of St Peter at Budrum; and the second 
is an internal view of that Castle, with nine of the sculptured 
slabs built into its walls. The Knights, to do them justice, have 
evidently paid some regard to the mode in which they had these 
sculptures inclosed in the walls of the Castle. 

p. 352, note (r).—Artemisia died B.c. 351, when the Mauso- 
leum was unfinished ; therefore Guichard’s number of years of its 
existence, at the date of his work, is too many by about 315 years. 
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p. 352, note (s).—This is confirmed by the Turkish Annals, 
which record that Budrum “was surrendered to the Ottomans, 
with Cos and Rhodes, in the 929th year of Hegira, and 1522 a.p. 
‘Cum Rhodo Turci arcem Stancoin, et Bedrum aliam arcem in 
Anatolia sitam, in potestatem redegere.’ Leunclavius, p. 342.” 
(Walpole’s MS. Journal in Clarke’s Travels.) 

p. 352, note (t).—Mr Newton has only given about two-thirds 
of this account in the French in his Memoir, p. 183, 4, Class. 
Mus. v; I therefore, in order to complete this interesting and 
quaint description, here add the first third portion of it, from the 
original work by Guichard, which is a very old and rare book :— 

“ Je veuil, puisque l’occasion se présente si a propos, gratifier 
la posterité de chose qui n’a point encor esté publiée, et deduire 
brievement comment, quand, et par qui cest admirable ouvrage 
a esté desfaict et demoli. Depuis l’inclination de l’empire Rom- 
main, lorsque, par les courses des Mahometans et Persans, tant 
de puissantes villes, riches, et bien peuplées, furent ravagées et 
destruites, l’ancienne et superbe cité d’Halycarnasse fut aussi 
ruinée et reduite en un petit village ou hameau, exposé a la merci 
des corsaires et escumeurs de mer, qui dure encore aujourd’huy, 
appelé Mésy. Les chevaliers de S. Jean de Jerusalem s’estans 
retirés &4 Rhodes, et voyans ce lieu, lequel se présente le premier 
passant droit de l’isle en terre ferme, defensable de sa nature, et 
fort commode pour commander sur I’Asie, tirer vivres de tous ces 
pais-la, et empescher les courses des pyrates de Turquie et 
dEgypte, ils bastirent sur la pointe droite du port, ou jadis, 
comme nous avons remarqué cy-dessus, estoit le temple de Venus 
et de Mercure, un chasteau qu’on y void encor a present, lequel 
ils fortificrent et appelérent la Tour S. Pierre; allechés comme 
je croy, a, fortifier de ce costé, jacoit que l’autre pointe fust de 
plus forte assiette, pour la commodité de la belle et cristalline 
fontaine Salmacis, qui couloit auprés.” 
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On the Classical Authorities for Ancient Art. 


(Continued from p. 252.) 


I now proceed to the enumeration of authors proper, begin- 
ning as before with those whose works are lost. 

Athenzeus (x11. 606), after mentioning a statue by Ctesicles, 
and adding respecting it a circumstance which is mentioned by 
Alexis, nat. B.c. 394, and by Philemon, adds: Kryccxdéous 8€ 
éorw epyov rd Gyadpa, ds hyow ‘Adaios MirvAnvaios ev rG wep dyadpuaro- 
moav. Reiske assumes that the Adzus here mentioned is the 
same as the author of the epigram ‘Addaiov (sic) MervAnvaiov 
(Anthol. Gr. vir. 305). 

Again, in another passage, Athenzeus quotes as his authority 
a work by one Alcetas mepi rav ev AeAdois dvabnuarov. No reader 
of Pausanias wants to be reminded of the significance of dvaOjpara 
in the history of ancient art. Statues and paintings were the 
chief of the very varied objects comprised under this designation. 
A treatise, which would unfold with adequate breadth and depth 
the various uses of the word dvaénua, would be one of the most 
interesting chapters on the religious life and religious art of 
Classical antiquity. The temple, in and about which these offer- 
ings were deposited and erected, was in itself a kind of dva@yya— 
a sort of petrified ‘sursum corda’ of the Greek. It is this, in my 
apprehension at least, which imparts a peculiar significance to 
the altitude of the xpymdépa or xpnms of the temple: a term, of 
which the double meaning reminds me that this basement might 
be called the Cothurn of Greek temple architecture: for it was a 
peculiar feature of a sacred edifice, just as the thick-soled tragic 
shoes, or éu8ara, more commonly known by the Cretan name of 
Cothurn, were used to indicate the superhuman dignity of any 
God or Hero in the Dramatis Personz. I cannot quit the sub- 
ject of the dvaOjpara, without remarking that statues placed, 
under that category, in the mepi8ddos of the temple must be care- 
fully distinguished from the d@ya\ya in the cell. To this were the 
prayers of worshippers directed. The others had some analogy 
to the collections of modern museums. A work on the same sub- 
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ject, I may add, is attributed by Athenzeus, x11. 594, to one 
Menetor. 

We find in Fulgentius, 11.3, that a certain Anaximenes wrote 
a work on ancient paintings. Whether he be the same as the 
author—if author—of the ‘Pyropix) mpds ‘AdéEavdpov, whom Vossius 
wrongly distinguishes from the historian, is matter for conjecture. 

Athenzeus quotes largely from a work on Alexandria by a 
Rhodian named Callixenus. Of those quotations I shall hereafter 
avail myself. For the present, I have only to state that they fix 
the date of their author as a contemporary of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, 7.e. about B.c. 260; and, further, that from the same pen 
came a (wypaper tre kai dvdpiavromoay avaypapy, extracts from which 
were contained, says Photius, in the éxdoyai of the younger 
Sopater. 

In treating of Duris of Samos, Vossius adds: “ Alius ni fallor 
ab hoc Duride est is cujus liber wepi {wypadias citatur a Diogene 
Laertio 1. i. 38, estque is sine dubio quem toreuticen scripsisse 
ait Plin. Ind. lib. xxxiii. Sunt enim affines artes pictorum et 
torneutarum, uti et sculptorum, eoque non absurde existimemus 
hune esse qui ad commendationem artis prodiderit, Socraten 
quoque ¢pydcacda Aidovs, teste Diog. Laert. mu. v. 19.” I see no 
reason why Vossius should distinguish the writer on art from 
Duris Samius the historian, who flourished B. c, 280, and was one 
of the chief authorities from which Pausanias gathered his his- 
torical materials*. I have no doubt that the monographs by 
Hullemann, Eckerz and Van Gent on this Duris might here be 
consulted with advantage. 

I pass over some writers of minor importance in order to 
hasten on to one, who may conveniently serve as a stepping- 
stone to Pausanias. 

One of the three sources of geographical information enume- 
rated by Strabo (vil. c. 1) are oi... idia Ayevas, } mepimdovs, § mepid- 
tous yijs, 7) ti rowovroy GAXo émtypdwarres. This class of Periodic, or as 
it is otherwise called Periegetic literature was the spawn of the 
Alexandrine age. “For it was not till the life of the Greeks had 
in the main run its course, and creative power was quenched, 
that men felt a craving to investigate diligently the remains of 
Foretime, in their local relations to the sayings and traditions 


* [C. Miiller in the Paris Pragm. Hist. Gree. attributes the works on art to the 
historian. ] 
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with which they were associated. Just as Geography naturally 
laid itself out for broad features and general details, Periegetic 
literature took in the particular 4nd the local; no monument 
was too insignificant for notice, so long as it was bound up with 
the memory of some person or event, that made a figure in 
Foretime. In proportion as a place was rich in historical recol- 
lections, the greater was the minuteness and completeness of 
details...... By thus collecting local traditions, Periegetic litera- 
ture made itself supplementary to the historical literature of an 
earlier age, and served as a bridge to connect the old world with 
the new.” (Curtius, Peloponnesos, Band. 1. p. 122.) Of the de- 
partment of literature thus ably characterised by the learned 
author of the “Peloponnesos” Polemon was one of the most 
famous exponents. If on every ground the loss of his works is to 
be deplored, so especially may that loss be regarded as irrepa- 
rable as respects the history of ancient art. This we are fully 
warranted in affirming, both from the reputation of their author 
and from the mere titles of the works themselves. The rérrapa 
A:Bria, for example, rept tdv dvabnudtoy tay év rH dxporddet, What an 
insight would they not have afforded us into questions which at 
this time are creating discussions in the archeological world! 
Thus again, we could almost be angry with Harpocration (s. v. 
Aapras) for telling us of another work repi ray év rois TpomvAaios 
mwdxov, such is the chagrin we feel at not being able to con its 
precious pages. The like will hold of all his other works, of 
which I will only mention the [epi rav év Sicvdm mwdxor, and the 
treatise [pis ‘Avriyovoyv mepi (wypdpwy which has already been 
referred to in these pages. For a more complete enumeration of 
his works, Vossius or Fabricius may be consulted with advantage: 
for a survey of his fragments, I may refer to Preller’s valuable 
edition. 

I have called Polemon a stepping-stone to Pausanias, whose 
works form in fact the only exception to the otherwise total loss 
of Periegetic literature. As I have lying before me the admirable 
and recent work of Curtius, which may be called a commentary 
on Pausanias, I think it due to my readers to give them his esti- 
mate of that author. Something, at any rate, they shall meet 
with worth perusal before they lay this article down. “ Pausanias 
had by nature no other qualification for the execution of his 
work than a lively interest in the old haunts and monuments of 
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the Hellenes, springing from a noble admiration of their great- 
ness in bygone times. This it was which made him forget fatigue 
in wandering through the desolate districts of Greece, and which 
induced him in every town to visit the curiosities of the place 
under the auspices of the ablest guides, and to dot everything 
down in order in his journal. These collected notes he afterwards 
published, simply putting them together, and retaining exactly 
the original order: the only change consisting in the omission of 
much that on reperusal seemed scarcely fitted for publication. 
This curtailing came more particularly into play in his notes on 
Athens and Sparta; for here the great press of matter made him 
afraid of saying anything trifling, or repeating anything trite. 
The consequence is that in these places, we have nothing but 
selections from his diary, which are there somewhat perplexing, 
as the natural thread of the Periegesis is broken..... The works 
of preceding travellers he never mentions or uses: he prefers 
gathering his information on places and remains from direct 
observation and oral communications. His vouchers are the 
Exegete of Argos, Sicyon, Trcezen, Messene, Elis, Patree, Olympia, 
where different classes of remains had each their own Exegetes. 
Those who complain that Pausanias retails the statements of 
these people in a dry, uninteresting, and uncritical style, would 
do well to consider, that it is only thus that the richness of local 
tradition, which still prevailed in the towns of Greece in the 
second century of our era, could have been preserved to us, 
because a traveller of more vivacious temperament, and greater 
independence of judgment, would never have undertaken the 
task. Pausanias follows so closely in the beaten track of his 
guides, that in order to understand his work, you are obliged to 
fancy one of them by his side, pointing out and naming sights. 
A geographer Pausanias is not, for he has no eye for the natural 
aspect of Greece. Neither is he anything of an historian, for he 
is incapable of distinguishing myth from history, and some of his 
best historical sources he never touches. As a topographer how- 
ever he is faithful and trustworthy: his testimony is above sus- 
picion, and the more naively he recites what revolts our under- 
standing, the more may we be certain that seen and heard he 
has everything in Greece of which he calls himself the eye- and 
ear-witness. Through him alone is a scientific chorography of 
the Peloponnesus a possibility ; so much so, that not a corner of 
Vou. I. November, 1854. 25 
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the Peninsula is wholly unknown, that only a small number (in 
proportion) of old names of places are of uncertain locality, and 
only a few ruins are still without a name.” 
I am not confident that I can add anything to this estimate 
of Pausanias which would have the effect of placing him in a 
fuller or truer light. Much as we may be justified in expecting 
from the discovery of new, or the collation of known manu- 
scripts, on behalf of the elucidation of the text, for the real key 
to his meaning we shall be compelled to seek the services of 
the archeologist. The art and mythology of Hellas reflect the 
light they receive from his pages. I hope the day is not dis- 
tant when Panofka shall give us his almost life-long labours ‘on 
Pausanias, We may then hope that with the aid of two such 
scholars as he and Curtius, the one furnishing an archeological, 
the other a chorographic commentary, this only extant monu- 
ment of Periegetic literature may be placed in its proper light. 
The subordination of the subjective element to the simple 
statement of objective fact renders the “ Travels” of Pausanias 
a model not unworthy of imitation even in this enlightened nine- 
teenth century. He does not force his readers to see every- 
thing through his own spectacles. Richly and faithfully, as 
Curtius remarks, does he store his note-book with unvarnished 
descriptions of what he saw, with ungarbled recitals of what he 
heard. Not that he was wanting in critical acumen: not that 
he blindly gave credence to the ready flow of lying guides. Not 
once only does he afford us intimation that about the informa- 
tion he retails, he has an opinion; it is precisely because he 
does not square his statements to suit that opinion that his 
work should be valued by those who can use it aright. In the 
contradictions and inconsistencies, which lynx-eyed critics can 
fasten upon—blemishes these, remember, arising from the pho- 
tographic accuracy with which the writer described what he 
saw and heard—how often are we enabied to snatch at the 
skirts of some precious truth just flitting behind the scenes of 
history ! 
There is one point in particular to which great prominence, 
I humbly submit, should be given in forming an estimate of the 
value of Pausanias. The study of his works has left on my 
mind a strong impression, that he was both widely and deeply 
acquainted with the whole range of Greek Epic literature. I 
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am not merely alluding to the passage—a passage which finds 


he speaks of himself as modvmpaypovjoas és 1d dxpiBéorarov, i.e. as 
having gone thoroughly into the question of the date of Homer 
and Hesiod, any more than to that other passage where he says, 
mpdskeypas yap méov tt} of Aorwol rH ‘Ounpov moumoe—though to these 
I would give full weight—: I am rather taking the general charac- 
ter of his expositions of the religious life and mythical lore of 
Hellas, and from them I have no hesitation in drawing the 
inference in question, an inference of which the importance will 
scarcely fail to be appreciated in an age which has given rise to 
those noble monuments which Welcker has erected on the field 
of Epic literature. But what avails all this discussion on the 
merits of Pausanias ?—of Pausanias Englishmen read little and 
understand less: nor is this true merely of the unlettered mass: 
it pains one to think that even at our Universities the mepujynors 
ris ‘EdAddos is to all intents and purposes a sealed book. And 
yet what a flood of light would be thrown on the life of Clas- 
sical Antiquity, on Religion, Art, History, by a course of lectures 
on Pausanias from the archzological point of view! 

These remarks have grown so much that I must pass abruptly 
from the domain of Greek literature to that of Roman. Bid 
adieu to it however I cannot, without animadverting on the ines- 
timable value of Plato’s dialogues as an eesthetical interpreter of 
the spirit of Greek art as pourtrayed by Pheidias on the bosom of 
Repose. A recent, very popular, and not very diffident writer on 
art is lavish of flouts against the Idealism of Hellenic sculpture 
as a mere Idealism of form. I think that a comparison of the 
Socratic teaching on the principles of art as embodied in Plato, 
and the practice of Hellenic artists as embodied in Pheidias, 
would shew that sage and sculptor were fellow wayfarers on the 
680s dvw (Polit. x. fin.), and would be the best cure for such very 
peculiar hallucinations, the best controul over such extraordinary 
powers of misapprehension, as this writer must have on the subject 
of Hellenic art. 

And now for Pliny.—Every classical scholar must have hailed 
with delight the appearance of Sillig’s long expected edition of 
this author, which is now nearly brought to a completion. So 
many nice points in the history of art hung trembling upon the 
adoption of this reading, the rejection of that, that it is a relief to 
25—2 
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be able to turn to a text which furnishes such valuable data for 
forming a judgment. 

Considering the advanced state of natural history in this 
country, the energy shewn in its pursuit, the eminence enjoyed 
by its professors, I think it is matter for regret that on this new 
text as a foundation some worthy superstructure be not raised 
by way of illustrating such portions of Pliny’s voluminous works 
as treat of the Natural Sciences. Still more do I regret that 
the concluding books of the “Historia Naturalis” do not meet 
with a competent editor, one who to an adequate capacity for 
surmounting the philological difficulties of the task should add 
that wide archeological erudition, the place of which nothing 
can supply. 

But I pass on to the more special subject of Pliny’s value as 
an historian of ancient art. This it would be madness to deny, 
and I cannot but regret that some of the censures which critics 
have cast on the earlier books should have touched the last five, 
which treat—indirectly treat—on the history of art. I say indi- 
rectly, because Pliny, be it remembered, only enters incidentally 
into the question of ancient sculpture, statuary, and painting: 
his subject-matter is mineralogy ; and from this, as a trunk-line, 
he branches off into details on art and artists. Precious details 
in truth they are: a fact to which it has been my humble 
endeavour to give some additional prominence, by indicating, 
as far as might be, the general bearings and probable value of 
those works out of which Pliny compiled his information. With 
the interpretation of these concluding books, much, very much 
remains to be done; and I must reiterate the wish that they 
may ere long meet with a competent editor. The most im- 
portant part of his task would be the filling up the fragmentary 
notices in Pliny, so as to give them some organic connexion 
with the history of ancient art taken as a whole. For this end, 
rare and precious resources are at his command, if he can only 
use them as he ought. None more precious than that internal 
law of development on which, as on a silver cord, the student of 
Hellenic art is able to string his facts. This law he will dis- 
cover partly by the study of extant remains of sculpture, partly 
by investigating the class of subjects assigned in the pages of 
Pliny and Pausanias to the more famous epochal artists, and 
partly by a careful comparison of the history of art with that 
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of literature, morality, and politics. Carefully too must he exa- 
mine the daily increasing stores of ancient inscriptions, furnish- 
ing, as they often do, a ready solution of vexed questions on 
which he might otherwise spend his ingenuity in vain. Neither 
must he be unmindful of the history of Roman arms and Roman 
spoliation ; this will often throw him on the scent of some work 
of art which Pliny says he had himself seen, without telling us 
whence it came. I cannot however pursue the consideration of 
this subject any further. In any country where archeology 
occupied the place it deserves to hold as a branch of classical 
education, the course of illustration here indicated would pro- 
bably be better adapted to a course of lectures on Pliny than to 
an edition of the text. I am not, however, sanguine enough to 
hope that any such recognition will take place. 

Disregarding chronological order, I have designedly kept to 
the last such remarks as I have to offer on the works of Vitru- 
vius, “il quale autore per la difficolta della materia, per la 
novita de’ vocaboli, per l’asprezza delle costruzioni, per la cor- 
ruzzion de’ testi, é giudicato da ciascuno pit che ogni oracolo 
oscuro.” The lapse of upwards of three centuries has done 
comparatively little to impugn the truth of the words I have 


here quoted from a letter of Claudio Toloméi, written in 1542. 


The chief cause of the difficulties attending the elucidation 
of his meaning rests on the fact, that he is the only writer on 
architecture whose works have come down to us, and we are 
consequently much embarrassed by the perplexities attending 
technical terms, “quod vocabula ex artis propria necessitate 
concepta inconsueto sermone objiciunt sensibus obscuritatem.” 
Add to these the corruption of manuscripts, the ignorance of 
copyists, the loss of Vitruvius’s own drawings, and the great 
cloud of commentators that has ever loured over the book, and 
some feeble idea may be formed of the obstacles which shut out 
light from his pages. So painful is the unanimity in error of the 
manuscripts of Vitruvius, beginning from the oldest, which reaches 
back as far as the eighth or ninth century, that competent 
judges are of opinion that they must all be the reproductions of 
some one very corrupt codex. The only point which ought 
never to have been mooted concerning him—his date—has been 
matter of very tedious dispute. Mr Newton, his English trans- 
lator, places him under the reign of Titus: more recently a 
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German scholar has maintained the paradox, that the whole work 
is a production of the tenth century ;—a bold undertaking, seeing 
we have manuscripts which belong to the eighth or ninth century: 
not to mention a host of other arguments. I shall not repeat 
the process by which the able author of the article “ Vitruvius,” 
in the Dictionary of Biogr., has set matters right on this head; 
shewing that he served as military engineer under Julius Ceesar, 
and that Augustus is the emperor to whom his book—the fruit 
of his old age—is dedicated. In corroboration of those proofs, 


I would add that, when Vitruvius wrote, Mazaca was not yet 


called Czesarea, and Zama had not yet been rased to the ground 
(vir. 3, 4):—events, both of them, which preceded the reign of 
Tiberius. 

The question now forces itself upon us, what is the general 
value of his work, what the capacity of the author? Had he 
the conscientiousness and the ability necessary for his under. 
taking? To this question I shall endeavour to give an answer. 

I do not think Bernhardy is justified in speaking of Vitruvius 
as full of pretensions to omniscience, “voll der Eitelkeit durch 
Vielwisserei zu glinzen.” Not only does the whole character of 
his work impress one with a favourable opinion of the man,— 
take for example, the pleasing tribute to his parents for having 
implanted in his mind a taste for letters rather than a thirst for 
wealth,—but the particular care he shews in the seventh Book 
to acknowledge the sources to which he was indebted, indicates, 
in my apprehension at least, a desire the very opposite to that 
which Bernhardy attributes to him. Surely a man who wished 
to parade his knowledge would not have been at such pains to 
mention that it was all secondhand. As it is upon the value of 
these sources that the value of Vitruvius mainly depends, I 
shall select for our more special consideration passages of whieh 
the difficulties, 1 conceive, are aggravated by corruption of the 
text. They are both taken from the seventh book. 

“Postea *Silenus de symmetriis Doricorum edidit volumen: 
de de Junonis, que est Sami Dorica, Theodorus: de Ionica 
Ephesi, quee est Dianze, Chersiphron et Metagenes; de fano 
Minervee, quod est Prienze Ionicum, Phileos: item de ede 
Minervz Dorica, que est Athenis in arce, Tetinus et *Carpion: 
*Theodorus Phoczeus de tholo qui est Delphis: Philo de zedium 
sacrarum symmetriis et de armamentario, quod fuerat Pirsi in 
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portu: Hermogenes de sede Dian Ionica, que est Magnesiz 
pseudodipteros, et Liberi Patris Teo monopteros: item *Argelius 
de symmetriis Corinthiis, et Ionico Trallibus Hsculapio, quod 
etiam ipse sua manu dicitur fecisse: de Mausoleo *Satyrus et 
Phyteus, quibus vera felicitas summum maximumque contulit 
munus.” A digression here follows on the subject of the afore- 
said mausoleum, and then Vitruvius continues as follows: “ Pree- 
terea minus nobiles multi praecepta symmetriarum conscripserunt, 
ut *Nexaris, *Theocydes, *Demophilos, *Pollis, *Leonides, *Sila- 
nion, *Melampus, *Sarnacus, *Euphranor. Non minus de 
machinationibus uti Diades, Archytas, Archimedes, Ctesibios, 
Nymphodorus, Philo Byzantius, Diphilos, Democles, Charidas, 
Polyidos, Pyrrhos, Agesistratos. Quorum ex commentariis que 
utilia esse his rebus animadverti, collecta in unum coegi corpus, 
et ideo maxime quod animadverti in ea re ab Grecis volumina 
plura edita, ab nostris oppido quam pauca.” 

We must see what we can elicit from these two passages. 
Those names of architects, or of writers on architecture concern- 
ing whom nothing is known from any other quarter, have an 
asterisk prefixed. I shall pass them over in silence. The remain- 
der will give some valuable additions to our list of artist authors. 

I must not venture to enter upon a discussion concerning 
Theodorus, as the difficulties involved might exhaust the patience 
of my readers. I can only state as the result at which I have 
arrived, that of Theodori I believe there was only one, dissenting 
herein from Mueller, and agreeing with Mr Grote: with this 
important difference however, that I believe him to be the son 
of Telecles, not of Rhceecus. Waiving this question, however, I 
would observe that I find it difficult to reconcile the expression 
“que est... Dorica” with the Ionic remains of the temple. 
Mueller and others get rid of the difficulty by supposing a new 
temple to have been erected in the place of the Doric edifice, 
here assigned to Theodorus :—a bold hypothesis, if we consider 
that it was on essentially Ionic ground the temple stood,—a point 
of importance when we remember its date,—and that no assign- 
able reason can be given for changing the order of architecture 
when the re-erection took place. I see nothing for it but to 
pronounce the text corrupt, unless indeed it could be defended 
on general considerations, connected with the rise of the two 
orders. On these, however, I cannot now enter. 
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It is only fitting that next to the Herzeon of Samos Vitruvius 
should place the Artemision of Chersiphron and Metagenes, for 
Theodorus it was who, according to a noted story, prepared the 
ground on which those architects erected the temple in question, 

With regard to Phyleos, the architect of the very beautiful 
temple of Pallas Pollias at Priene (erected about Ol. 110), it 


seems very generally agreed, from a comparison of various pas-. 


sages in Vitruvius, that one and the same artist figures in that 
author under four different names, Phyleos, Phyteus, Pythius and 
Pytheus. This view, in which I agree, identifies the builder of 
the temple at Priene with that of the Mausoleum mentioned 
lower down. 

Tetinus and his works are too famous to need any comment. 
I therefore pass on to Philo, the builder of the basin in the 
Pirzeus. Sillig and Vossius both conjecture that this Philo may 
be the same as the pnyavdypagos, or Philo Byzantius mentioned 
lower down by Vitruvius among the authors ‘de machinationibus,’ 
If the statements under this name in the Dictionary of Biography 
and Mythology, pp. 306, 314, may be relied on, this conjecture 
would fall to the ground. I am so loath to doubt the accuracy 
of the writer, which rarely fails him, that I am driven—so plausi- 
ble is the conjecture—to suspect the trustworthiness of the 
authorities from whom he has gathered his information with 
reference to the date of the architect. As to Philo Byzantius, I 
may mention here, that in the recent edition of his works by 
Kichly and Riistow (Leipzig, 1853) one of the most intricate 
portions of Vitruvius (x. 10 seqq.) meets with hitherto unhoped- 
for elucidation. 

The remaining architects and authors enumerated by Vitru- 
vius are too obscure to make it worth our while to pursue the 
enquiry any further. More than sufficient indications are afforded 
us, that Vitruvius had invaluable written sources at his command, 
if he only knew how to use them. To say that he was incapable 
of doing this, might appear flippant and presumptuous. This 
much, however, must at least be allowed, that he cannot have 
availed himself of his resources to the extent that fairly might 
have been expected from him. An expression of which he some- 
where makes use, “nos autem exponimus quemadmodum a 
preeceptoribus accepimus,” gives us a very good idea of the 
way in which he executed his work; I mean, that he copied his 
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authorities with too great servility, too much like a schoolboy. 
I doubt whether he had any broad and intelligent views on the 
origin and development of Hellenic architecture: of the sub- 
limity of the Doric order he seems to have no conception: of 
the essential, characteristic differences between it and the Ionic 
or the Corinthian his ideas are vague and confused when they 
are not utterly false. When we go to him for information on 
any particular point, we do not find that he has been at pains to 
discriminate the different styles of architecture which prevailed 
in each of the orders at different ages. Still less does he appear 
to have any sort of perception of the fact that architecture, 
ancient architecture, was but a stem on which the sister arts put 
forth their buds and blossoms. So that, on the whole, if, as Sir 
Henry Wotton styles himself in a kindred work, Vitruvius was 
but “a gatherer and disposer of other men’s stuff,” we are forced 
to allow that this is “his best value:” above all must we regret 
with the accomplished Knight, that “it was in truth an unhappi- 
ness to express himself so ill, especially writing as he did in a 
season of the ablest pens.” 

Thus have I indicated, to the best of my ability, the more 
special sources of the “testimonia litterarum,” on the history of 
ancient art. I shall get but sorry praise for my labours, if my 
reader is only half as conscious of their deficiencies—I say it 
unfeignedly—as I am myself. These testimonies lie scattered 
indeed over the whole range of ancient literature, as will appear 
from the sequel of our enquiries, and he would render good 
service and true to the history of art, who should collect together 
from classical authors and arrange in due sort all the passages, 
that bear indirectly on the theory, the practice, and the history 
of ancient art. I believe the charm and value of Zoega’s works 
rest chiefly on this, that it was on such a solid foundation, such 
a thorough sifting of the “testimonia litterarum,” in the widest 
sense, that this eminent man erected his noble and lasting super- 
structure of archzological lore. The like intention was professed, 
and I have little doubt executed, by Winckelmann. A far hum- 
bler task has here been mine :—a task, for the irksomeness of 
which I shall be amply repaid, if I should succeed in calling 
attention to a department of ancient literature, which I believe 
to have been more extensive than is commonly supposed, and to 
be deserving of higher appreciation than it has hitherto met with 
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in this country. In this present article I have mustered my 
forces. In future articles I hope to bring them into action with 
the view of deciding one of the most perplexing questions in the 
history of ancient art; the practice of polychromy in the archi- 
tecture and sculpture of Greece. These pages will probably fall 


into the hands of men, from whom it must ever be my pride to 


learn. I only hope that any errors they may detect, they will 
not be slow to denounce. Thus shall Truth prevail, and Know- 
ledge grow. 

C. Kyigut Watson. 


VII. 


On some passages in Lucretius. 


In the first number of this Journal p. 36 I illustrated Lucre- 
tius’ use of the word ether by a similar use of aiéyp in a verse of 
Empedocles. I should have also quoted another passage which 
Lucretius has more directly imitated. It is thus given in Aristotle 
de gen. et corr. p. 333 b 1 Bekk. mupi yap ate ('Eumedordjs) rd 
wip’ “aiker 8€ xOav pév oderepov yévos (one MS. déeuas) aibépa 8° aidrjp.” 
In fact Empedocles employs the word very much in the same 
way as Lucretius. He often ‘uses it poetically instead of dyp, 
although he distinguishes between them, when it is necessary for 
his purpose, as in v. 184 Karsten [aid re xai mévros modvevpov 7° 
typos dnp, Tirav 48° aidnp odiyyeav mepi Kixdov dxavra, The last verse 
is imitated by Lucretius v, 469, 470. 

I have however a more serious retractation to make. I dont 
know by what oversight I proposed in p. 41 of the above paper to 
read in Iv, 1130 ac chlamydem, as I was well aware of the limita- 
tion of the use of ac; I still believe however that Lucretius wrote 
Interdum in pallam auT CHLAMYDEM SE Ciaque vertunt. 

In consequence of his frequent reiterations of the same 
thoughts and expressions Lucretius can generally be best illus- 
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trated from himself. Thus an emendation which I gave in p. 40 
of the very corrupt passage v, 312, though it may appear violent, 
receives I think very great confirmation from other passages, 11, 
447 In quo jam genere in primis adamantina saxa Prima acie con- 
stant ictus contemnere sueta Et validi stLices ac duri robora FERRI 
ERAQUE que claustris restantia vociferantur ; also 1, 571, u, 103. 

He also sometimes receives illustration from his imitators ; 
thus an emendation of 1v, 79, which I proposed in p. 41, is I think 
confirmed by a passage of the £neid v, 340, perhaps suggested 
by this passage of Lucretius, Hic ToTUM CAVE CONSESSUM INGENTIS 
et ora PRIMA PATRUM magnis Salius clamoribus implet: the sena- 
tors probably being very conspicuous from their dress and promi- 
nent position in the orchestra. One might compare also Tacitus 
Ann. xu, 54 Intravere Pompeii theatrum, quo magnitudinem 
populi viserent. illic per otium ...dwm CONSESSUM CAVE, discrimina 
ordinum, quis eques, UBI SENATUS percunctantur, advertere quosdam 
cultu externo in SEDIBUS SENATORUM, ... degrediunturque et inter 
PATRES considunt. 

As is generally the case when a text is derived ultimately 
from a single manuscript, verses have dropped out in many parts 
of Lucretius through the carelessness of the original transcriber. 
Of this I will give one or two instances, not yet noticed by any 
editor. In 1, 190 the word crescentes, which has nothing to agree 
with, has occasioned much difficulty. Some have read crescendo 
instead of it, but Lachmann has shewn that that does not give 
the sense required. I do not like his emendation crescere resque, 
for the words crescentesque genus servant seem to me truly Lucre- 
tian. I am convinced that a line has been lost between 189 and 
190, and unless I much deceive myself, I think I can restore 
almost the very words of Lucretius. In the preceding verses he 
has been proving the dogma that nothing can be produced out 
of nothing. For otherwise any one thing might be produced out 
of any other, men might rise from the sea, fish from the earth, 
any tree might bear any fruit, &c. But this is not so, for all 
things are produced seminibus certis, from certain fixed seeds, 
This is shewn in 159—173; then 174 begins a new argument. 
If things could come from nothing, no fixed season nor space of 
time would be required for the growth of things; but this is not 
the case, for all things are produced tempore certo, at a fixed 
time, as well as from a fixed seed. Then 188 he thus concludes 
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Quorum nil fieri manifestum est, omnia quando Paulatim crescunt, 
ut par est, semine certo RES QUONIAM CRESCUNT OMNES ET TEMPORE 
cERTO, Crescentesque genus servant ; for I would thus complete the 
imperfect sentence, the similar ending of two consecutive verses 
would easily account for the loss of one of them. 

I will proceed to emend on this principle another corrupt 
passage I, 1114 Hee sic pernosces parva perductus opella. 
Lachmann reads scio for sic, perdoctus for perductus; Bernays 
sis pernoscas and perdoctus; neither rightly in my opinion. It is 
in complete contradiction to all that precedes to say, ‘These 
doctrines, I am sure, you will thoroughly master with very slight 
pains;’ for there is no point on which Lucretius more insists, 
than the extreme obscurity and abstruseness of his subject, and 
the difficulty he expects to find in getting Memmius to under. 
stand his doctrines. But he does say, especially in 1, 400—417, 
a passage which should be compared with this, that when once 
the principles of his philosophy are mastered, the rest will be an 
easy task. Compare for instance 402 Verum animo satis hee 
vestigia parva sagaci Sunt per que possis cognoscere cetera tute; 
Namque canes ut .... Sic alid ex alio per te tute ipse videre Talibus 
in rebus poteris §c. I would read therefore in our present pas- 
sage Hec sEI pernosces, parva perductus opella CETERA JAM 
POTERIS PER TE TUTE IPSE VIDERE; Namque alid ex alio clarescet, 
&c. ‘If you will thoroughly master what I have already said, then 
carried on to the end with very little labour you will be able by 
yourself to understand all the rest.” Sei has been changed into 
sic from that frequent source of corruption in the older writers, 
viz. the copyists’ ignorance of the more ancient spelling. Many 
passages of Lucretius have thus been corrupted; one of which I 
think I can emend. In v1, 1195 MSS. have inoretiacet or inhore- 
tiacet rictum, for which Lachmann reads inhorrescens rictum with 
Rutgersius; but I feel sure that the older editors are right in 
retaining in ore, as the other parts of the face are all particu- 
larised; what then is tiacet ? I believe that the -et is a corruption 
of -ei, the old ablative termination of an epithet agreeing with 
ore, (see instances of this spelling in Lachmann’s notes to Iv, 602 
and vi, 1143) and that we should read Compresse nares, nasi 
primoris acumen Tenue, cavati oculi, cava tempora, frigida pellis 


_ Duraque, 1N ORE TRUCEI rictum, frons tenta tumebat. ‘On the 


grim mouth a grin’ is a fine image of horrour, with which may be 
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compared Milton’s Death grinned horrible a ghastly smile, and 
Spenser’s Grinning griesly. 

But not only have verses frequently been lost by the tran- 
scriber’s carelessness, many have also been foisted in by the 
would-be philosopher who wished sometimes to explain, some- 
times to refute his author. Lachmann has with great acuteness 
detected many of these, but I am persuaded that others still 
remain in his text. Thus he vainly attempts by transposition to 
give a sense to the unmeaning verse 11, 362 Sensus enim trahit 
atque acies detrudit ad ipsas. It is clearly a gloss to explain the 
unintelligible ducat of the preceding line, which Lambinus has 
rightly changed to dicat. Bernays is therefore quite right in 
putting 362 between brackets. 11, 453 Namque papaveris haustus 
itemst facilis quod aquarum is to my mind nonsense and only 
interrupts the sense of the passage. Again 11, 923 Sic itidem que 
sentimus sentire necessest, as transposed by Lachmann or Bernays, 
only confuses the argument. I think it certain that it is only a 
stupid attempt to obviate the objection contained in 919—922: 
‘in this case they necessarily must feel the things which we feel 
in the same way that we do,’ in order, I presume, to prevent the 
jumble and medley in question. Again m1, 410 and 411 are 
surely part of the same marginal gloss to which belong 412 and 
415 rightly omitted by Lachmann. 

I will now, in addition to those I gave in the first number, 
offer a few emendations which appear to me probable, where the 
corruption has been caused by the omission of one or more 
letters similar to or the same as those which precede or follow. 
In 1, 289 is the corrupt Ruit qua quidquid fluctibus obstat. 1 
dont like Lachmann’s ruitque ita, and still less Bernays’ ruunt 
que. Repeat the letters in qua and all will be clear. He is 
illustrating the invisible effects of wind by the visible effects of 
water, Nec ratione fluunt alia stragemque propagant Et cum mollis 
aque fertur natura...ita magno turbidus imbri Molibus incurrit 
talidis cum viribus amnis, Dat sonitu magno stragem, volvitque 
sub undis Grandia saxa; ruit Q.aQua quidquid fluctibus obstat. 
Sic igitur debent venti quoque flamina ferri. Thus in u, 68 our 
MSS. have quanquidemus, and in 1, 562 quamque demus for quam- 
que videmus. In 1, 305 a word is wanting. I do not like Lach- 
mann’s addition of seorsum at the end, because something seems 
necessary after quicquam est; this in my opinion should be extra 
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(estra): Nam neque quo possit genus ullum materiai Effugere ex 
omni quicguam est EXTRA, neque in omne Unde, §c. Compare 
v, 361 Sicut summarum summa est eterna, neque EXTRA Qui locus 
est quo dissiliant, and 1, 963 Nunc EXTRA summam quoniam nil 
esse fatendum, non habet extremum. For the corrupt incohibeseit 
in 11, 444 neither Lachmann’s nor Bernays’ corrections are to 
me satisfactory. I propose to read Aere qui credas posse hane 
cohiberier ullo, Corpore qui nostro rarus magis IN QUO HABITET SIT; 
‘how can you believe that the soul, which the body cannot hold, 
can be contained by any air, which would be much more rare 
and porous a habitation for it than our body is.” The elision 
of the long monosyllable and the cadence of the end of the 
second verse appear to me peculiarly Lucretian. In quo habitet 
sit might easily become first inquohabetsit, and then incohibescit, 
In iv, 804 Nisi que ex se ipse paravit should probably be Nisi 
que ex HISCE ipse paravit. The way in which Lachmann dis- 
locates and explains v, 969 appears to me most improbable and 
quite intolerable. Nearly all previous editors from Avantius 
downwards rightly place 975 after 967. But how is the imper- 
fect verse 969 Saetigerisque pares subus silvestria membra to be 
completed? I believe in this way: Setigerisque pares subu’ sic 
silvestria membra. Sic is ovrws, temere, sic temere. ‘ Like to 
bristly swine, quite carelessly, just as it might happen, they 
threw their savage limbs all naked on the ground.’ 

It is an equally common error to repeat wrongly the same 
letters. In 1, 1033 we find the imperfect verse Fota novet fetus 
summaque gens animantum. ‘ Prorsus egregie Marullus suMMIssa- 
QUE,’ says Lachmann. To me summissa seems inadmissible; 
flowers, trees, &c. are sent up from the earth; but certainly 
Lucretius did not mean to say that the earth gave forth men 
or beasts in his day, whatever it might have done at their first 
creation: that was quite contrary to his philosophy: see v, 826 
Sed quia finem aliquam pariendi debet habere, Destitit, ut mulier 
spatio defessa vetusto. I believe that the s of summa has come 
from the s of fetus, and that we should read uNoRSAQUE gens 
animantum Floreat. In u, 1033 Lachmann should not have 
altered essent; it is the sint of 1034 which is in fault. I would 
read Omnia que nunc si primum mortalibus essent, Ex improviso 
Si NUNC objecta repente. Si has been wrongly repeated and nune 
written in a contracted form. The variation of nunc si, si nunc 
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appears to me Lucretian; compare v, 332 Quare etiam quedam 
nunc artes expoliuntur, Nunc etiam augescunt. 

I will now attempt to supply a defect of a different kind. In 
1, 555 we find this faulty verse Conceptum summum etatis per- 
vadere finis. The attempts of previous editors to emend it have 
not been successful. Marullus read florem for finis. But that 
will not do, as Lachmann has well shewn that pervadere with an 
accusative cannot mean to ‘ arrive at,’ but only ‘to pass through,’ 
so that you would have to read at allevents ad summum. Wake- 
field’s finem is open to the same objection, as well as to the addi- 
tional one that finis is always feminine in Lucretius. But Lach- 
mann’s own reading I cannot approve of. For swmmum he reads 
summa and explains it to mean universo vivendi actu, and etatis 
pervadere finis he says is per omne vite spatium vadere. I feel 
convinced that finis is a mere interpolation, the true word having 
perished and a corrector of the original manuscript having perhaps 
hit upon jfinis because it ends so many of the following verses. 
This verse 555 concluded the 23rd page of that lost original 
manuscript from which our manuscripts are all derived, mediately 
or immediately. Now the 23rd page is on the right hand, and 
therefore the last word of such a page would be more exposed 
to damage than perhaps any other. We see from the latter part 
of this book how greatly the archetype must have been injured 
in some parts of it, and the last words of several of the corre- 
sponding contiguous pages shew signs of mutilation ; 606 Agmine 
condenso &c. is the last line of the 25th or next corresponding 
page; there we find at the end explet for explent; but that 
proves little. The last line however of the 27th page viz. 657 
Sed quia multa &c. has its last word more mutilated; we find 
there muse or mu, which as I said in the first number should I 
think be nasci. In 708 the concluding verse of the 29th page 
the last word putarunt was probably in part illegible, as we find 
in our MSS. putant or putantur. The last word of 759 the con- 
cluding verse of the 3lst page is also mutilated; we there find 
vene for veneno ; the last word of the preceding line is also imper- 
fect, habes for habebis. Two other verses of this page viz. 748 
and 752 are mutilated at the end. i have little doubt as to 
what word should take the place of finis. Pervadere cursum 
would in itself make good sense, ‘to pass through the career of 
life” but the epithet swmmum renders that inadmissible. We 
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require then the preposition ad; and comparing nm, 1121 Hie 
natura suis refrenat viribus auctum, and v, 846 Nequiquam, quo- 
niam natura absterruit auctum, Nec potuere cupitum etatis tangere 
florem, I do not doubt that Lucretius wrote Ué nil ex illis a certo 
tempore posset Conceptum summum cetatis pervadere AD AUCTUM. 

The folio Leyden manuscript by a happy chance has marked 
the exact number of verses, viz. eight, which have been lost after 
1, 1093. As a casual reader of Lucretius may have perhaps but 
a confused notion of his argument in this place owing to the 
stupid negligence of Havercamp and the carelessness of so many 
previous editors who tacitly adopted Marullus’ unmeaning inter- 
polation, I will venture to supply the eight missing verses. What 
their general drift was cannot be doubtful, First of all the 
sentence left incomplete by the words Nisi a terris paulatim 
cuique cibatum has to be finished; then must have followed an 
apodosis to the long protasis begun at 1083 by Preterea quoniam 
&c., and this apodosis must have asserted that the argument of 
the Stoics was not only false as shewn in 1052—1082, but also 
self-contradictory; then must have commenced the Epicurean 
answer to the whole Stoic argument which began at 1052, and 
this answer must have joined on to the words Ne volucri ritu 
flammarum §c. This then is the way I would presume to com. 
plete what is wanting : 


1094 dedala sufficiat rerum natura creatrix, 
scilicet incerto diversi errore vagantes 
argumenta sibi prorsum pugnantia fingunt. 

Que tamen omnia sunt falsa ratione recepta. 
nam quoniam docui spatium sine fine modoque 
inmensumque patere in cunctas undique partis, 
sic parili ratione necesse est suppeditetur 
infinita etiam vis undique materiui, 

1102 ne volucri ritu flammarum, &c. 
H. M. 
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On the Hebrew Cubit. 


MEasvREs of length have among all nations been borrowed 
from the parts of the human body. In primitive times it was 
the simplest and most natural way of obtaining a standard of 
measurement. The finger-breadth, the hand-breath or palm, 
the span, the foot, the ell or cubit were all in the first instance 
intended to denote the measures of the various parts of the 
body indicated by the names. This system of meesurement was 
however imperfect: no two men’s bodies were exactly of the 
same size, nor were the lengths of the smaller parts of the body 
exact subdivisions of the lengths of the larger. The progress 
of civilization among the different nations rendered a fixed stand- 
ard necessary, and required that the smaller measures should 
be corrected so as to become exact subdivisions of the greater, 
or the greater corrected so as to become exact multiples of the 
smaller. Fixed standards of length were accordingly adopted, 
and both they and their multiples and subdivisions were still 
called by the old names. But as each nation fixed its own 
standard, and own system of multiples and divisions, the same 
names were applied by different nations to measures of different 
length. As the English foot, the Paris foot, and the Dresden 
foot all differ in our own days, so the Roman ell, the Greek ell, 
and the Egyptian ell all differed in ancient times. In some cases 
the same nation had more than one standard: thus it will be 
seen below that the Egyptians had two distinct cubits both of 
which were greater than what they regarded as the average ell 
of the human body. The actual length of the ell of any nation 
can therefore only be determined by historical evidence. 

The term ell or cubit itself has been differently interpreted 
to mean the length of the arm from the elbow to the tip of the 
middle finger, the root of the finger, or the wrist. But the 
hieroglyphical sign for an ell renders it certain that the Egyp- 
tians understood by it the first of these lengths. 

Vou. I. November, 1854. 26 
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The ordinary reckoning of the Hebrews was by cubits. As 
distinctive expressions, to shew what sort of cubit was meant, 
we find: 

The cubit after the cubit of a man: yw N"NDN2D ADS 
Deut. iii. 11. 

The cubit after the first measure: YW IW ID TDN. 
2 Chron. iii. 3. . 

The cubit by the cubit and an handbreadth: 7HN2 ADS 
T1|Y) or, great cubit APoyN ADN. Ezek. xl. 5: xli. 8. xliii. 15. 

The cubit (so rendered in our English version), by which 
Ehud’s sword was measured: 3793. (Judges iii. 16.) 

The last of these should clearly not be called a cubit ; and, 
for want of a better term, it will be advisable to retain the Hebrew 
name gomed. Its probable length will be considered hereafter. 
The phrase great cubit, in Ezek. xli. 8, appears to be a mistrans- 
lation from the Hebrew; the term yx referring to the cham- 
bers, not to the kind of cubit. And with regard to the “ cubit 
after the cubit of a man,” which occurs in the account of the 
size of Og’s bedstead, it evidently expresses the average length 
of a man’s arm, and belongs to the primitive method of mea- 
suring roughly by the ordinary length of some part of the human 
body, instead of by some definite standard of artificial exactness. 

From the remaining passages, bearing in mind that the 
Books of Chronicles were written after the Babylonish captivity, 
it seems to be the fair conclusion that the cubit which was 
previously in use, was, at the time of the captivity, replaced by 
another cubit, which was a handbreadth longer. This conclu- 
sion is taken as the basis of the following calculation. 

If it be asked, whether the Jews did, at one and the same 
time, employ cubits of different lengths for different purposes, 
it can only be answered, that such a supposition, although pos- 
sible, has no scripture evidence in its favour: and consequently 
the Rabbinic distinction of a sacred cubit, used in measuring 
the temple, and a vulgar cubit, used in measuring vessels, must 
be set aside. 

Does now the Bible furnish us with any means of determin- 
ing the absolute length either of the earlier or later Hebrew 
cubit ? In 1 Kings vii. 23—-26 we have the description of Solo- 
mon’s molten sea, which was “ten cubits from one brim to the 
other: it was round all about, and his height was five cubits: 
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and a line of thirty cubits did compass it round about.” This 
sea, we are told, contained two thousand baths: the Book of 
Chronicles says, three thousand, 2 Chron. iv. 5; but there can 
be little doubt that the number in the Book of Kings is correct. 
From the volume, thus given, Thenius* has ingeniously endea- 
youred to determine the exact linear dimensions of the sea— 
and consequently, the length of the cubit, which he thus calcu- 
lates at “4839 metres (= 1:5876 Eng. feet), But his calculation 
will not stand, for two reasons. First, the measure, which he 
assumes for the bath, is based on the Rabbinic assertion that 
a log (the 72nd part of a bath) was equal in volume to six 
moderate sized hens’ eggs. But the size of a hen’s egg is obvi- 
ously too loose a datum on which to base a nice calculation. 
Few of the values assigned to the cubit would differ from each 
other by more than three inches. Secondly, the form of the 
molten sea is unknown. Josephus understood it to be semi- 
circular; and although Thenius has shewn that it is difficult to 
assent to this supposition, yet his own hypothesis, that the sea 
was cylindrical, or rather, that iis irregularities compensated for 
each other in such a manner that its volume was the same as if 
it had been cylindrical, is perfectly arbitrary. All that Thenius 
can be said to have established, is, that his own calculation can- 
not be much in excess of the truth. 

The Hebrew records therefore do not enable us to determine, 
independently, the length of the Hebrew cubit: and we are 
driven back to the consideration of the source whence this cubit 
was derived. Now it would seem to admit of little doubt that 
the Hebrew cubit was imported from Egypt. In the same year 
that the Israelites came out of Egypt, the measures of the taber- 
nacle, ark, altar, &c. were divinely prescribed in terms which 
shew that the cubit was then a fixed and definite measure t; 
and it could hardly have been different from the cubit to 
which the Israelites had been accustomed in Egypt. And the 
very existence of the tabernacle, ark and altar, would serve to 
perpetuate the same national standard of length in the land of 
inheritance. 


* ‘Die althebraischen Liingen und been derived. 
Hohlmasse ? in ‘Studien und Kriti- + It does however singularly accord 
ken.’ 1846. p. 73 seqq: whence much of with the truth, as will be seen hereafter. 
the matter of the present article has t Ex. xxv. seqq. 
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Now the Egyptian measures are known to us with great 
exactness from two standard cubits found in Egypt, of which 
the one is now in the Turin Museum, the other in the Louvre at 
Paris. A full description of these may be found in the paper of 
Thenius on the subject*. The hieroglyphics upon them shew 
that they are both cubits of the kind known as the royal cubit. 
The length of the former has been measured at °*5235463 
metres, or about 1°7176 Eng. feet: that of the second at *52300 
metres, or 1°7159 Eng. feet. Other less accurate computations 
of the royal cubit are those made from the king’s chamber in 
the Great Pyramid; Newton reckoning at 1°719 feet, Arbuthnot 
at 1°7325 feet. The still existing Nilometers have been sup- 
posed to furnish another means of calculating the length of the 
Egyptian cubit ; and the devakh of the Nilometer of Elephan- 
tine has been measured at 233°61 Paris lines, or 1°729 Eng. feet; 
while the mean length of the devakh of the Nilometer of the 
Isle of Raidah is ‘540375 metres, or 1°7729 Eng. feet t. No satis- 
factory proof has however yet been given of the identity of the 
devakh with the ancient royal cubit of Egypt: the Nilometers 
do not reach back beyond the times of the Ptolemies. 

But besides the royal cubit, there seems also to have been 
an older cubit in use in Egypt, which was shorter than the 
former. The proof of.this is to be found in the hieroglyphics 
placed over the several divisions of the two standard cubits just 
mentioned: hieroglyphics which have been to a certain extent 
successfully interpreted by Thenius, though there still remain 
several difficulties to be cleared up, especially on those points 
where there is a seeming disagreement between the two standards, 
Each of these standard cubits is divided into 28 finger-breadths : 
of which 4 seem to have constituted a hand-breadth; 11 a 
simple or natural span (denoted by the mark of a span with a 
sparrow placed before it ;) 23 a simple or natural ell (denoted 
by the mark of an ell with a sparrow before it)}; while between 
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* ‘Studien und Kritiken,’ 1846. p. 
297 seqq. 

+ Le Pere in ‘Description de lE- 
gypte,’ Etat Moderne, 11. Pt. 2, p. 550. 
His measurement seems to be more accu- 
rate than that of Greaves. A consider- 
able error in the length of the devakh has 
been committed by Hussey in his reduc- 


tion of French lines to English inches, 
‘Essay on Ancient Weights,’ &c. p. 237, 
and has been copied into the Dictionary 
of Antiquities, under the article ‘ Pes.” - 

+ The Egyptians therefore computed 
a man’s natural span at about 8 inches, 
and his ell at about 17. This shews 
they were a small race. 
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15 and 16 seem to have corresponded to the length of the ell 
measured only as far as the wrist; this is denoted by an arm 
with a line drawn through the wrist to shew that the hand is cut 
off. Again, 13 of the above finger-breadths seem to have made 
up another kind of span, denoted by a span with an unknown 
mark, resembling a club, before it; and these first 13 finger- 
breadths are distinguished on two of the five faces of the standard 
by a different style of marking: and from this circumstance, and 
from the seemingly intentional irregularity of the lengths of the 
different finger-breadths, Thenius has, by a train of reasoning too 
long to be here repeated, arrived at the conclusion, that there 
was an older Egyptian ell, double in length of the last mentioned 
span, and containing 26 out of the 28 finger-breadths of the 
royal ell. The mean of four different computations gives the 
length of this older ell at -484289 metres or 1'5889 Eng. feet. 

This result Thenius shews to be remarkably confirmed by the 
dimensions of a building of primitive antiquity to the east of the 
third Pyramid of Gizeh, which are all multiples—approximately— 
of the length -4833 metres, or 1°5856 Eng. feet. It would per- 
haps be the safer course to assume this as the length of the old 
Egyptian ell: and it would be extremely desirable that the build- 
ing should be more accurately measured, the French having only 
given the dimensions in metres to one place of decimals*. 

We cannot suppose that the Hebrew ell, which was increased 
by a hand-breadth at the time of the Babylonish captivity, was 
originally so large as the royal ell of Egypt: but we may with 
great probability consider it as identical with this older Egyp- 
tian ell. It seems therefore to have consisted of 2 spans, or 
63 hand-breadths. The later Hebrew cubit was one hand-breadth 
greater: but we cannot tell whether it was divided into 7} of 
the old hand-breadths, or whether a new mode of division was 
adopted. It is probable that the later Hebrew cubit was the 
same as the Babylonian, and was adopted by the Jews during 
the captivity. 

With regard to the gomed, the etymological sense of the 
term is “cut off;’ and when we recollect that the Egyptians had 
a measure derived from the length of the arm from the elbow to 
the wrist, and which was hieroglyphically represented by the ell 
cut off at the wrist, what can appear more natural than that 


* Description de l’Egypte,’ v. p. 652 seqq. 
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‘gomed’ should have been the Hebrew name of this measure ? 
This, as we have seen, is marked on the standard ell at between 
15 and 16 finger-breadths. 

The approximate values of the Hebrew measures of length 
will therefore be as fo'lows: 


In English Feet. In French Metres. 

Finger-breadth . : P “0610 "0186 
Hand-breadth (=4 fing. brs.) 2439 "0744 
Span (=13 fing. brs.) . . 7928 2417 
Gomed (between 15 & 16 a little less) 

fing. brs.) (than a foots 
Cubit or ell (=2 spans) : 1°5856 4833 
Later cubit . ‘ R . 18295 ‘b577 


The value thus obtained for the later Hebrew cubit is cor- 
roborated by one of the few existing remnants of Jewish archi- 
tecture. The south side of the Haram esh-Sherif at Jerusalem, 
on which the Jewish temple is supposed to have stood, is, accord- 
ing to the best measurement, 915 feet in length*. Now the 
tract of the Mishna called Middoth says that each side of the 
Temple measured 500 cubits. Dividing 915 feet by 500 we get 
1:83 feet, which accords almost exactly with the value of the 
later Hebrew cubit just given. I would not lay too much stress 
on the talmudic statement, because it may have been derived 
from the account of the Temple in the vision of Ezekiel (Ezek. 
xlii. 19, 20: where the LXX. gives the true reading, not “reeds,” 
but “ cubits”). But it is difficult to believe that the coincidence 
is the result of mere accident. 

A Sabbath-day’s journey is reckoned in the Talmud and by 
Origen at 2000 cubits. It is reckoned by Epiphanius at 6 stadia. 
This would give for the length of the cubit 1°8205 feet, which 
does not differ much from the preceding value. The distance of 
the Mount of Olives from Jerusalem, which is called a Sabbath- 
day’s journey in the New Testament (Acts i. 12), is stated by 
Josephus in one passage at 6, in another at 5 stadia. (B. J. v. 
2, 3. Ant. xx. 8, 6.) 

The measures of the temple in the vision of Ezekiel are given 
in reeds of 6 large cubits in length. The measure of this reed 
will therefore, according to our reckoning, be 10°977 feet. It 
is probable that such reeds were in use with the Babylonians. 


* Robinson’s ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra.’ 1843, p. 23 
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On the Hebrew Cubit. 385 
The Greeks employed in land-surveying a rod ten Greek feet— 
or 10:114 Eng. feet—long. This measure they called dxawa. 
The name does not seem to be of Greek etymology; may it not 
be derived from the Aramaic x3, and may not the rod have 
been borrowed from the Babylonians? If it was adjusted so as 
to be exactly equal to ten Greek feet, we need not suppose that 
it agreed exactly in length with the Babylonian rod from which 
it was borrowed. 

I have said that the later Hebrew cubit was probably derived 
from the Babylonians. Herodotus (1. 178) measures the walls of 
Babylon by royal cubits, which he tells us were 3 finger-breadths 
greater than the common (Greek) cubit. These royal cubits 
therefore measured 1°707 Eng. feet. They evidently did not 
differ much from the royal cubits of Egypt. I think it more 
likely that they were Persian than Babylonian cubits. Babylon, 
or rather, what remained of it, was in the time of Herodotus 
under Persian rule: and, as the term facwev’s was by the Greeks 
always applied to the Persian monarch, the term “royal” may 
have been a mere synonym for “ Persian.” No argument there- 
fore can be drawn from these royal cubits of Herodotus as to 
the length of the later Hebrew cubit. , 
J. F. Turupp. 


Adversaria. 


I. On a@ passage of Sophocles. 


In Soph. Gd. Tyr. 862, the common reading is 
ovdev yap av mpdgay’ av dv ov coi diror. 
I strongly suspect that we should read 
ovdey yap odv mpagap’ ay, k.t.d. 

for independently of the exact applicability of the expression 
yap obv, I do not see any particular reason in this passage why 
the 4&v should be repeated at all, to say nothing of its being 
repeated at so short an interval. 

In Gd. Col. 980, this very expression yap ov is corrupted into 
yap & in the Vatican Manuscript (see Elmsl. ad 1.) 
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In Eur. Med. 585 also, where the right reading seems to be 
év yap éxrevei o° eros, 
we have the same variation, the manuscript Rom. C.—the same, 
by the way, as the Vatican of Sophocles just referred to (see 
Elmsl. Preef. ad Gd. Col. p. iv)—giving & yap ob» xrevei o° eros, 
while the Flor. MS. has é& yap ay xrevet o° Eros. Nor will any 
one feel surprised that such should be the case, when he con- 
siders how slight a difference there is between ov and a, if the » 
of the diphthong be carelessly written so as nearly to join the o. 


S. 


University Pirr Civs, 
May 8, 1854, 


Il. On a passage of Minucius Felix. 


Min. Felix. Cap. xvi. § 4. p. 91, Holden. Quid igitur? ut 
quia rectam viam nescit, ubi, ut fit, in plures una diffinditur, qui 
viam nescit, hzeret anxius, &c. Surely this is an extremely awk- 
ward sentence. The position of the two expressions quia r. vy. 
nesc. and qui r. v. n. seems to indicate that the latter has 
crept into the text from the copyist’s eye falling on the former 
in the line above. If instead of “quia” we read “qui”, the 
harshness complained of will disappear. Quid igitur? ut qui 
rectam viam nescit ubi ut fit in plures una diff. heeret a. 

J. B. 


III. On some passages of Niebuhr’s Lectures on Ancient 
Ethnography and Geography. 


[The following corrections of Niebuhr’s Lectures have been 
sent to us, accompanied by a preface and conclusion which it is 
unnecessary to print. Some explanations of difficulties are also 
omitted, as sufficiently obvious to any careful reader of Niebuhr. 
We take this opportunity of assuring our correspondents that 
corrections of errors in important works need no apology: the 
more tersely they are expressed, the better. We cannot how- 
ever undertake to insert mere detached corrections of editor’s 
notes on classical authors, unless they throw collateral light on 
some matter of interest. ] 
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Adversaria. 


387 





1. In his account of Elis, Vol. I. p. 78, Niebuhr says, “ Elis 
had coal-mines which were worked, but according to Theophras- 
tus the smiths preferred the Massilian coal.” If the lecturer 
drew his information from Theophrastus’s Treatise repi Aidov, it is 
plain that his memory altogether failed him; for Theophrastus 
asserts directly the contrary. His words are (p.690,ed. Schneider), 
Eloi dé (SC. dvOpaxes) mepi re tiv Acyvotixyy, drov Kai Td HAeKrpov, Kal év 
ty "Hrcia Badi{évrwy "Odvpriate tiv be dpous, ois Kai of xadxeis ypavrat. 
But the Massilian avépaé was of a totally different nature, and 
incombustible. He writes a little lower down, adXo d¢ ri yévos éori 
Aidwv dorep €& evartiav mepuxds, dxavotov Grws, GvOpa~ Kadovpevos, €£ ob 
kat oppayidia yAvpovow—ayera 5€ obros ex Kapynddvos kai MaccaXias. 

2. Inp. 305 he says, “I willtake this opportunity of recalling 
toyour mind the passage in Strabo which contains the words mnyai 
xAtapod dopddrov. The MSS. have xai dogdArov, but the xai has been 
thrown out by the editors. I believe that by some mistake 
vdaros is omitted, and that we must read mnyai xAapod ddaros kai 
dopdArov. Innumerable emendations have yet to be made in 
Strabo, and it is to be regretted that his work has not yet found 
an editor possessing a thorough knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage, for Casaubon edited it with too much haste.” Now as to 
this particular passage, Casaubon is altogether without blame. 
It is true that after the fashion of his day he did not place his 
correction in the text, but he subjoined the following note (p. 487 
ed. Amst. 458 ed. Oxon.), “Scripti yAcapod xai dopdArov, et ita 
legas, yAcapod videlicet ddaros.” Where by the way Casaubon is 
more correct than Niebuhr in affirming that ddaros is to be 
understood, not supplied, just as calda is used frequently in 
Latin without aqua. 

3. Let me notice one more little inaccuracy in Vol. II. p. 40, 
“Pliny states in the same breath that a lake had covered the 
same country as late as the time of Theophrastus. The latter 
indeed speaks of islands, but had not seen them himself.” He 
should have said an island, with both Pliny and Theophrastus. 
The former, Lib. m1. c. 9, Circeiti quondam insula immenso quidem 
mari circumdata— Theophrastus Circeiorum insule mensuram po- 
suit stadia octoginta, Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. v. 8, p. 194, 
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IV. Platonica, (ed. Stallb. codd, Bekk.) 


Crat. 3854, 3. "Iows pévros te AEyets, 3 ‘Eppdyevess oxevropueda dé. 
& dv 0% Kadetv tts exactov, rot@ éxdor@ dvoua; ‘E. “Epovye Soxei, 
2. Kav idtérns xadj, xav modus; ‘E. npi. 

Septem codices habent ¢jjs pro 67, unus caf pro Kadeiv, et pro 
rov@ in nonnullis legitur roir éorw: ex quibus lectionibus com- 
pone illa 6 dy 6j—évopa, nihil mutans preter interpunctionem, 
hune in modum: 6 a», dys, Kadj tes Exacroy, trois Eoriy éxdorw 
évona; Nune demum ipsa hec bene se habent et sequentia Kay— 
kadkp cum illis 6 ay—xady conveniunt. Exempla verbi ¢dva sic 
interpositi, eodem flagitante sensu, passim obvia. Infra vel 
idem hic dialogus in 428 £ hoe suppeditat :—ideopev, ri jyiv eipn- 
Tat, dvdpatos, Paper, dpOdrns eoriv adtn, Aris évdeiEerar xré. Nam hue 
non trahenda quale in 385 p, quorum aliam constructionis esse 
rationem vel tirones, opinor, vident: 3. 6 ay dp’ éxaoros $9 re 
dvopa civa, Todr’ €orw éxdot@ dvona; quamquam heee quoque pes- 
sime habita et postremum éxéor@ et mox sequentium (H kai éréo’ 
iv pp tes Exaor@ dvdpara eiva) constructio clamat a Platone sic 
scripta fuisse: 6 ay ap’ éxaorm 9 Tis dvopa xré. Eodem modo 
nihil fere mutando corrigendus locus Gorg. 462 Dp. 3. BotAe ofy— 
opixpdv ti pot xapicacba; Tl. "Eywye, %. "Epod viv pe, dworotia Aris 
pot Soxei réxvn civa. 1. "Epwra 87, ris réxvn dworoia; 3. Oddepia, d 
Tlode. HI. AdAa ti; Pah. 3. Sypi dy, Cumepia res. Tl. Tivos; abr 
3. dypi 87, xaperos cai jSovas arepyacias, & Wade. 1. Tavrov ap’ éoriv 
oy. cai pnr.; Utrumque enim ¢d&, quemadmodum épod, Socrati 
est tribuendum et utrumque ¢ypi 8; cum illo éperd 8) Polo. 
Arist. Eqq. 22. Demosthenes, jubente et preeeunte Nicia, dicit 
pOA@per et aitd. 

A. kai 87 d€eyo, pordoper. N. e&dmobe viv 
aito Pade rod pdroper. A. adré: 
ubi ¢a& preeuntis est Nicie. Itaque illa 3. OdSeuia—ydpiros cor- 
rupta sunt ex his 3. Ovdepia, d Wade. adda ri hab. TI. yy 87, adda 
ri; 3. "Eurepia ris. rivos bab. Tl. @npi dy, rivos; %. Xdperos kad 4d. 
xré, Semel enim male divisis verbis inter personas, omni prorsus 
sensu carentia heec adda ri et tivos deinde omisisse librarios nihil 
mirum, qui, genuina scriptione obscurata atque obliterata, speciem 
quamdam sensus et constructionis venantes omnibus modis tex- 


tum mutarunt: quod utinam ne fecissent, quum nunc tantum in 
iis locis corruptiones deprehendere atque indicare possimus iisque 
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tantum mederi, in quibus lectio aliqua forte fortuna superstes 
genuinze scriptionis vestigium servavit vel in quibus constans 
queedam ac frequentata dictio nee non constructio alienam arguit 
manum, Cujus rei exemplum sint, preter superiora, que non 
leguntur in Gorg. 462 BE. éeya 8é, <i pév roir’ dorw 1 pnropiKn. hv 
Topyias éemerndever, ov« ofa, unus tantum codex habet é pro jv; idque 
repositum bonum reddit hune sensum: ego vero nescio utrum id, 
quod Gorgias exercet, sit rhetorica. Nam in illis versis, uti 
Greecitas postulat, sic: ego vero nescio utrum rhetorica, quam 
Gorgias exercet, sit id. quod erit intelligendum ad hoe (id) rodr’ ? 
Huic addatur alterum exemplum in eadem pagina obvium 463 c. 
eyo 8 atte otk droxpwotpa mpdtepov—, mpw av mp&tov amoxpivepa 
6 re eoriv. Quis usquam vidit mpi dy sic positum inter mpérepov et 
mparov? Meo igitur periculo redde hoc zpérov scribis, qui id 
audacius hic apposuerunt, quum vulgo tantum zpérepov in mparov 
mutarint, ex gr. Arist. Vesp. 55, et Acharn. 383, 
viv ov pe Tp@Tov, mplv héeyew, edcare 
atque hac occasione etiam vide scribarum constructionem in his 
ibid. 371, 
Tous Te ‘yap Tpdrous 

rovs Tav aypoikwy oda xaipovtas oddpa, 

éav tis avtovs evdoyh Kal Thy wédw Kré, 
legendum enim oida, yatpévrev odddpa. scil. rév dypoikor: Scribee 
enim arbitrati hoc participium ad rods rpdrous referendum esse sic 
mutarunt: quasi vero dici posset oi rpdéma xaipovor. Sed redeamus 
ad Platonis Cratylum, hoc tamen prius loco expedito, Gorg. 475 p. 
3. Acéa’ dv ody od paddAov Td Kaxtov Kai Td aloytov avtt Tod Arrov; Nimi- 
rum bone scriptionis vestigia supersunt in codicibus, qui habent 
ro ante paddov et positivum aisygdv: accedit quod paddov et arti 
simul in talibus stare non possunt, quod vero nesciebant scribe. 
Quare referimus padAoy ad sequentia adjectiva et legimus, rejecto 
utroque 7d sic: 3. Acéat ay ddy ob TO paddAov KeKdv Kal aicypdy avti Tod 
irrov; SCil. xaxdv Kai aicypdv: ita ut paddov et Frrov sibi opponantur 
et dyri solum sic interpositum ad verbum pertineat. 

Crat. 3888p. 3%. Elev. 1G S€ rivos epym 6 didackadtxds xpyeerat, 
Grav TH dvdpare xXpirac; 

Post 8¢ excidit 5), post d:dacKxadexds autem xadrds. Facilius est 
ostendere hoc xadés abesse non posse, quum in proxime prece- 
dentibus, per quee auctor ad hance questionem progreditur, quater 
recurrat, et vix sibi similiora inveniri possint quam—xahixds et 
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xakas. Ad 8) autem defendendum necesse est ut ejusdem rationis 
alii loci comparentur. Videas igitur 404 B. ‘E. Elev. ri 32 3% 
Anuntpav xré. Protag. 311. Elev.—zapa 3é 83 Mpwraydpay viv agu- 
kipevor xré. 312 E. Elev. 6 8€ 3% coguoris epi rivos Sewdv more 
Aéyeev; Et sic semper illud 8) adhibet auctor in queestione, quam 
quasi preeparat alias queestiones ejusdem generis preemittendo et 
ad quam tandem pervenit, quemadmodum videre licet vel in 
eadem hac Cratyli pagina in (387 E) verbis 6 Ze. 53) évopdgew post 
illa 6 eee réuvew—d Ede xepxiew—é dex rpumav. et in (388 B) verbis 
Execs 31) kai wept dvdparos post illud wepi rpvmavov, ete, Atque in loco, 
de quo agimus, sic etiam premissis his 76 rivos—étpyo 6 ig dvrns 
Kaas xpyoera et rh rivos—epyo 6 rpumntis Karas xphoera, Subjungit 
tO S€ 81 rivos epyp 6 SidacKkadinds Kahds xpnoera. Conf. Gorg, 
457 B. GAN obdS€v te wGdAov Tovrou Evexa Sei—dAAA Sixaiws Kai TH PyTopiKy 
xpioOa dorep kai tH dywvia imo 7H GAy dyovia uti in 456 c, ubi GA 
neque abesse posset. 
Crat. 399 D.  uxyv—rov kal oud tt Kadoipev rod dvOpdmov; 
3. lds yap o}; E. Metpepeba di) wat raira Sted eiv, domep rapmporber, 
Bekkerus cum nonnullis codicibus omisit : male, vide Gorg, 
463 E. odpd mov xadeis Te Kai uxnv; T. Ids yap of; Sed magis sen- 
sum impedit illud dedeiv: nam nullo modo réiumpocbev dceidov: tum 
utitur (424 D) deAdpeOa, (425 A) SueNopevous, (424 € et 425 B) due- 
AéoOa. Quid multa? requiritur verbum d:e\dciv i.e. persequi, quod 
vide hoc sensu 401 E. 16 ye rod Kpdvov dvoya i18n Sip AOoper. 406d, 
7d S€ madixdy ovdev corver SceAOciv. 408 D. wept d€ trav rordvde ri ce 
kodver SteAOeiv; 413 D. dvdpeiav otra SinrOoper. 415 B. & otmo 
din Ooper. Heec in tironum incredulorumque gratiam adscripsi, 
qui ne anxie ferant reductionem litter © ante €, inspiciant alios 
locos hoe solo remedio sanandos, quamvis dissimiles sint littera, 
ex. gr. Pheaedr. 239 A. dvayxn yeyvopévar te kai pice évdvtav trav pep 
7dec0a, ta dé mapackevage, IMO Kjpdeodau. Arist. Vesp. 1168. 
©. xaxodaipev eyo, 
doris emt ynpa@ xiperdoy ovdév Ajyrouat. : 
in uno codice legitur yjpo: unde factum yjpos demum Grsecum 
erit, uti demonstravimus laudantes vy. 1199 et Eqq. 523. 
Crat. 439 4. 3. Ei ody gore pév Gre padiora 8: dvopdrev ra mpay- 
pata parOavew, Core d€ kai d¢ éavtdy, worépa fy ein Kaddiwv kai capeorépa 


« yh > a > , i 2 7 > “ ” ‘ 
» pabnots, €K TNS €LKOVOS pavOavew auTnyv TE auTnv, €& kad@s €tKaoTal, Kat 


‘ 1AnO. h » J c a : * > a > , > , > ‘ ‘ ‘ 
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Primum dele } non ferendum ante pdénors, coll. Gorg. 454 zr. al. 
Deinde, quis Greecorum, nedum Atticorum, scripsit éyd re éyo, 
Bovdopai re BovrAopat, airds re aités? Quasi igitur én’ airopdpe scribas 
deprehendimus elisiones explere solitos. Nam quo argumento 
editores utuntur defendentes airny re airny, id prorsus nihili est, 
cum ipsam per se Greece sit airy caf airyy, vel airiy ef’ éavrijs. 
Scriptum fuit simplicissime, ubi nunc legitur et illud et hoc 
airny te abtiy, bis airiy tavrny ipsam hanc i.e. per emphasin absque 
ullo dubio, que res proximo nomine significatur ipsam imaginem 
—ipsam veritatem. -Phdo. 102 B, émei—spoddynro eivai te exacrov 
rav e«iddv kat tovrwy raAXa petadapBdvovta aitav TovTay Thy éravu- 
piav toxew, 7d 81) pera radr’ npora, Vides genitivum rod airds obros, 
quavis fere pagina apud Platonem recurrentis. Quod modo 
dicebam, in his quasi videri a nobis scribas explentes elisiones, 
nondum recenseri possunt menda, que huic eorum insaniz ac 
temeritati debentur omnesque ad unum codices occuparunt. 
Huic eorum temeritati debetur lectio quoque unius codicis in 
quo airyy ye(!) airjv: nam in antiquissimis codicibus scriptas 
fuisse elisiones et crases ipsosque scribas eas cognovisse ex 
innumeris lectionibus conficitur, qualis est ex. gr. Crat. 415 c 
optimi codicis 6 & 4, dum bona é 4) omni elisione caret. Gorg. 
450 ©. dN and pro adda 7ré6: Ibid. 455 B. dAN Gre pro AAXo Te: 
459 c. 8¢ aird pro dia rd: ~Phdr. 269 c. éf’ dv pro bona odar, ete. 
Si quid enim aliud probabile est, hoc est, ita scribentes contra 
omnem sensum 38’, ddd’, 8’, é¢’, ér’, etc., talia aliis etiam locis in 
suis codicibus invenisse. Que cum negari non possint, facile est 
ad conjiciendum, quomodo ex xéra alii scripserint cai ra alii xara, 
ex dv (Cratyl. 386 D), 4 dv, 4 édv, édv, et sic porro. Atque hic igitur 
est fons corruptionum, que in omnibus codicibus alte inhzrent 
et permultis locis in nostris editionibus adhuc latent. Itaque 
scribe partim non videntes elisionem vel crasin, in quibus re- 
vera erant, partim arbitrantes esse elisionem vel crasin, in quibus 
non erant, innumeris locis aliud quoddam vocabulum, a bono 
sensu abhorrens, temere atque imperite ex litteris confecerunt. 
Illi eorum errori debentur qualia raira, ubi scriptum fuit TAYTA 
ie. ratra ex. gr. Crat. 394 a. Gorg. 449 c: 8) ubi AEI ie. & ei 
Gorg. 453 E: xdxeiva, ubi HKEINA i.e. # ’xeiva Gorg. 480 E: sodha, 
ubi TAAAA i.e. radda Crat. 393.¢: od yap, ubi OYTAP i.e. ott ap’ 
Theeet. 189 B. Heusd.: dor, ubi AAAQN i.e. add’ dv multis locis 
Heind.: épyioaro a’, ubi OPTIZAITAY i.e. dpyica 1’ ad Phdr. 267 c: 
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tara yap, ubi TAYTAP i.e. radr’ dp’ Xen.Symp.1v.55: paddov Ff ovx, ubi 
-NAAAOYX i.e. -y ddd’ ody Xen. Hell. 11. 6, 15: rairny, ubi ETAYTHN 
ie. &° airy Arist. Lys. 598: xére&? Fxov?, ubi KAITEICEACONE 
i.e. xdr’ civeh dv Arist. Vesp. 606. Huic eorum errori, quo inci- 
disse sibi visi in elisionem vel crasin, ubi nulle erant, de suo 
litteras in textu interposuerunt, hujusmodi debentur corruptiones, 
ut eixéds ye dpa ékeivov, ubi fuit TAP i.e. yap, sed quod arbitrati esse 
¥ a sic plene scripserunt Theeet. 171 c, quemadmodum & ex 9, 
emt ex ed’, mdére CX 766, al. et 7d adrdv eX rairdy, ra GAG EX Tada al, 
facere solebant temere conantes explere et disjungere omnia, 
etiam ca, que salvo sensu expleri vel disjungi non possunt, quo 
pertinere mihi videtur hoc quoque eorum audaciz et impuden- 
tia monumentum izd roddy temere factum ex isoddy Prot. 321 4, 
(C. Badham ad Pheedrum). Atque hue etiam pertinet illud 
(Crat. 439 a) re airiy effictum ex una voce TAYTHN i.e. neque 7 
airy Neque y aitny, sed ravryv. 


R. B. Hiascuie. 
Luepunti Bart. 


m. Febr, 1854. 


V. Ona late use of the particles hine, inde, &c. 


It would perhaps be hard to name an age, which offers to the 
philologer a richer harvest of new results than the last centuries 
of the Western Roman Empire. 

Neglected as the latinity of St Augustine (for example) has 
been, his pages teem with words and constructions which have 
since been naturalized in the languages of Europe, and have 
enabled them to express many subtle distinctions of thought, 
which we are apt to look upon rather as a legacy of the scho- 
lastic logic. 

Hereafter these assertions may be supported by a larger 
induction; at present I confine myself to a single class of parti- 
cles, the peculiar use of which seems to have escaped the notice 
as well of writers on the particles, as of lexicographers*, and 


* The general lexicons, Faber, Mar- 
tinius, Vossius, Gesner, Facciolati, 
Scheller, (the best for the fathers, and 
especially for St Augustine), Freund ; 
Du Cange (who can spare no room for 
grammatical niceties) ; the more special 


works of Laurenbergius, Noltenius, 
Funccius, Hand ;—all these, and others 
which I have consulted, have omitted 
this usage, as they have many others. 
Nor do the indexes to the fathers and 
poets give any help. 
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indeed, so far as I have observed, of all critics, with the single 
exception of Rittershusius, in his notes on Salvianus, The pecu- 
liarity is this: hinc, inde, &c., besides their primary and proper 
signification hence, hereupon, &c., are used with verbs of saying, 
thinking, and the like, to denote of, concerning, this &c. The follow- 
ing examples are supplied by St Augustine and Salvianus (who 
has but four in all): other authors doubtless will furnish more; 
but, without venturing to be very confident on such a point, I may 
state my opinion (not formed without some inquiry), that few 
or none will be found in Apuleius, Arnobius, Capella, Cyprian, 
Macrobius, Minucius Felix, Prudentius, Sidonius, Sulpicius Severus, 
Tertullian, or the Vulgate: of St Ambrose and St Jerome I am 
less competent to speak. 


AutunDE. Nemo aliunde cogitet. Tract. in Jo. xm. § 1. Co- 
gitas aliunde, intentio tua alibi est. Zbid. xxi. § 11. 


Hine. Silebimus hinc? Tract. in Jo. 1.§ 1. Hine audivit 
jam multa charitas vestra. Ibid. x1v. § 2. Hine diutius disputan- 
dum non est. Ibid. xv. § 2. Nihil hine in aliquam partem dis- 
puto. De Serm. Dom. in Monte. 1. § 50. Videndum est, utrum 
sancta Scriptura libri hujus, ab ejus exordio pertractata, hine nos 
dubitare permittat. De Gen. ad litt. x. §3. Sia me queratur 
unde acceperit animam Jesus Christus, mallem quidem hine 
audire meliores atque doctiores. Ibid. § 33. Multa hine dice- 
rem. De Consens. Evang. 1. § 52 init. Nihil enim hine erat 
lege preeceptum. Salvian. De Gubern. Dei. v1. p. 135, Baluz. Paris. 
1669. Sed hinc jam et superius satis dictum est, et adhuc 
fortasse dicetur. Ibid. vi. p. 163 seq. 


Intinc. Quod ait Apostolus, Littera occidit, Spiritus autem 
vivificat, non de figuratis locutionibus dictum, quamvis et illine 
congruenter accipiatur. De Spirit. et Litt. § 7. 


InpE. Transeunter commemorata est [gratia]; non, quasi 
inde ageretur, operosa ratiocinatione defensa. Retract. 1. 9. § 2 
fin. Inde enim disputabatur, non de bonis actionibus atque pec- 
catis. Ibid. 13, § 8. Non quod ego inde dubitarem. Jbid. 15. 
§7 fin. Ut dubitari inde non debeat. De Gen. ad litt. u. § 21. 
In rebus obscuris, atque a nostris oculis remotissimis, siqua inde 
scripta etiam divina legerimus. Ibid. 1. § 37. Inde jam satis dic- 
tum est. De Serm. Dom. in Monte. 1. § 76 fin. (cf. ib. 32 fin.) Inde 
...loquentibus. De Consens. Evang. 1. § 75, vers, fin. 
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UnveE qui dubitat. De Libero Arbitrio. 11. § 2. Unde omnino 
cogitaretis, non inveniretis. Tract. in Jo. 1. § 7. init. Unde hes- 
terno die multum locuti sumus. Jbid. 0. § 2. Narrantes ei unde 
sermocinarentur. Ibid. xxv. § 3. Cf. Ibid. tv. 9. Prius itaque 
videamus, quid sit in verborum istorum contextione unde non 
dubitet, atque ita cum remanserit unde dubitet, fortassis ex his 
de quibus non dubitat, quomodo etiam illud dubitet apparebit. 
De Gen. ad litt. xu. § 7 fin. Unde adhuc dubitem. Ibid. x. § 45 
fin. Unde jam superiore loco disseruerimus. Ibid. vi. § 21, 
Unde suo loco loquendum est. Jbid. v1. §35. Unde jam disseru- 
erimus. Ibid. 1x. § 24. Unde non consulebantur, De Consens. 
Evang. 1. § 27. Unde superius locutus sum. Ibid. 1. § 132. Hoe 
autem unde nunc loquimur. Salvian. De Avaritia. 1. p. 262, 
De iis unde nunc loquimur. Jbid. m1. p. 268 *. 

UnpEcunquE. Non itaque oportet eum de veritate dubitare, 
qui potuit undecunque dubitare. De Vera Relig.§ 73. Nihil est 
autem tam familiare peccantibus, quam tribuere Deo velle un- 


decunque accusantur. De Gen. c. Man. tu. § 25. 
J. E. B. Mayor, 


VI. On a passage of Cicero. 


In Cic. p. Sest. § 71 (respirasse homines videbantur nondum 
re, sed spe reipublicee recuperande), Madvig, justly remarking 
that “re et spe ita inter se referuntur constanti usu, ut conjunctio 
spe reip. rec. (unam constituens notionem oppositam vocab. re) 
ferri nequeat,” adopts Lambinus’s conjecture: sed spe republica 
recuperata. May not the genitive t follow re (the substance, the 
assured possession) as well as spe? So August. De Doctr. Christ. 
1. § 20. Cujus [vite beate} nondum res, tamen spes ejus nos hoc 


tempore consolatur. 
J. E. B. Mayor. 


* A later example has been pointed 
out to me. ‘ Et tunc jubenti Priore sur- 
gat et unde interrogatus fuerit ratio- 
nem humiliter reddat.’ Capitulare Aquis- 
granense. (anno 817). cap. 13. Baluz. 


Cap. Reg. France. i. 581. 

+ Or rather, reip. recuperate under- 
stood, by a slight zeuyma, from recu- 
perande. 
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VII. On the Fragment of a Hymn to Aisculapius preserved in the 
Fourth Book of St Hippolytus. 


Amone the divers magical tricks exposed in the newly-found 
treatise against All Heresies we read the whole process and 
ceremonial of raising heroes and gods. The hymn by which 


Hecate was summoned is tolerably perfect, and has been, with 
other poetical fragments, given in an English dress in the Quar- 
terly Review. The Hymn to sculapius was passed over, yet 


though very corrupt it has apparently been far more beautiful. 
I have attempted to amend and interpret it. In M. Miller’s 
edition, where it has received certain obvious literal corrections, 
it stands thus—p. 68: 


, ‘4 > ” ’ © , > , , ‘ a ’ 
Skdros b€ €v oik@ momoas (6 payos), erecoayew packer Oeovs 7 Saipovas 
7 > , » ’ . o , 
kat elmeiv dmairns ‘AokAnmioy Secxvovat, emixadeirat otras héyor" 
5 Zhva mara Pbipevoy madi GuBporov 'AmdAwvos 
, , - > , > - 
KikAnoka OnBaot podeiv emikovpov euaiow: 
Os mote kal vexv@v duevnvar pupia pida, 
Taprapov edpwevros detxavoroior pedabpots 
’ < , Lad , , 
Stavocrov amddevta pdov, Kedaddyv te SiavAov 
- ” 4 >” > ’ 
racw toov tredécavt’ avdpecor [xara |Ovnroce, 
Aipvyn wap yodwrra kai Gdvta Kw@KvovTa 
> 2 > , > #7 , 
airos dyerdnroto épvacao Pepoeoveins- 
> sy , ih ae wo > \ 
cir’ eemers Opykns lepis eos, ett’ eparecviy 
, ne 7s - > , > , 
Tlepyapoy, eit emi torow Taoviav Exidavpov, 
- e 
detpo, paxap, kadéee oe payav ode... 


’Enav Sé yAevagav Anén, haiverar kata tod eSaghous mup@dys AokAnmids. 


In the three lines of Hippolytus’ prose which precede the 
fragment, eimeivy dmairns is of course corrupt; M. Miller proposes 
either ciety dmairnow which I cannot interpret, or ei tis dmacri. 
Perhaps érav dmarjs would be at once better grammar, and nearer 
to the MS. 

In v. 5 M. Miller rightly reads via for Ziva. 

In v. 7. ©@78acr is due to M. Miller, the MS, having xexdnoxoro 
Bacporev. It does not seem very appropriate. Rather we 
should expect the Healer to be invoked as ézixoupos in some 
trouble or hurt. It will be seen that to the uncial KIKAHCKOIO- 
BAICI, the words KIKAHCKOAOBAICI, i. €. xexAjoxw AGBaor, approach 
very nearly. 

Vox. I. November. 1854. 
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A friend has suggested géaio:, in its later sense of charms, 
which is certainly most appropriate in this place. 

The transfer of the comma from the end of this line to the 
end of the next will at once people the halls of Tartarus with 
ghosts, and save them from an inundation of Styx. 

In v. 9 for démddéevra and xedaddy re I would read aGmodv re and 
kedddovra, the latter with M. Miller; the former meaning “im- 
passable by vessels” (as Dem. de Coron. 307. 18), as dievocrov is 
“difficult to ford.” M. Miller’s conjecture dueddvra for dmdédevra 
is incomprehensible. 

In v. 10 read redécas. 

In v. 14 éri roiow is unendurable. Considering the character 
of Epidaurus (sepixdeierac* speow byndois péxpe mpos thy Oadatray, dat 
€pupyy) kateoxevaora voids mravraxdbev, Strab. 8. 15.—éevi xpavay ’Em- 
davpo. Orac. ap. Paus. 2. 26), and particularly considering how 
the dpos Tiréeiov was venerated as the scene of the nativity of 
#sculapius, I was at first inclined to read én’ dkpow (not dxpaow, 
because the “Axpa of Epidaurus was dedicated to Hera): but a 
different word appears to me better adapted to the passage. 

Antoninus Pius constructed at Epidaurus a temple to the gods 
ods "Emderas dvopagovew (Pausan. 2. 27), “givers of good gifts,” 
emdiddvae yap ayaba airov avOpdéras, Pausanias gives as the meaning 
of the title émdarns under which Zeus was worshipped at Sicyon. 
We again meet with the title Epidotes in Pausan. 2. 10, applied 
to a statue of Somnus (“Yrvos xaraxospitov Aéovra, emidarns d5é émixAnow) 
at Sicyon, but still in a temple of Zsculapius. 

Now who the epidotz gods of Epidaurus were, we do not for 
certain know: Zeus, as at Sicyon, and the Nida xovpérpodpo: were 
probably among them; but it is not likely that Asculapius in a 
domain so wholly his own as Epidaurus should not be reckoned 
among the gods who there received a title, which was so pecu- 
liarly appropriate to his office among men, and connected, as we 
have seen, with his worship elsewhere. 

I cannot help thinking then, that the word which was here 
misunderstood and corrupted by the scribe was émdéra in the 
vocative case. 


* Very curiously Siebelis in Pausan. sense) illustrated by what we read 
2.27 construes 7d iepdy dAcos Tod’AckAn- of the dpioral defining the limits of a 
miod ~mepiéxovow bp mavtaxddev by sacred mountain, in Hyperid, pro 
«« #sculapii lucum circumquaque montes Euxenippo, col. 28, (p. 8, Schneide- 
incingunt.” It is however (in its frve win.) 
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v. 14. The next word ‘“Iaoviay, as applied to Epidaurus, hap- 
pily illustrates and is illustrated by a passage of Strabo, who 
says, on the authority of Aristotle (8. 15), speaking of Epidaurus, 
Tav “Hpaxdetdav xaredOdvrav “lavas adrois cvvoixjoa*. 

In v. 15 of course we must punctuate Sdeipo, udxap: and supply 
perhaps édc...éyidos. Many suitable epithets will occur to the 
reader. 

The passage will now assume at least an intelligible form. 
I have ventured to subjoin a translation. 





? 
Yia, marae Pbipevov, made aGuBporov Amdd\XNwvos 
KikAnoKo AdBaror podeiv emixovpoy euaiow: 
- ‘ , : a , ov 
Gs more Kal vexvwor auernvarv pupia pida 

, > 4 , - , 

Taprapov evpadevros detkavoroiot peAdOpors, 
dicvooroy amody te pdov, keAadovra SiavdAov, 

7 m” , »” , 
maow toov redécas avdpecct xarabynract, 
Aiuvy map yoswvra kat GAAvTa K@xvovra 

> 4 > ’ we ’ 
avrés dpedyroto épvccao Pepoepoveins: 

> > , , 7 ~ ov > » ‘ 
cir’ eémers Opnxns lepis €dos, ett’ Eparesviyy 
Ilépyapor, cir’, émdara, ‘laoviay *Eridavpov, 


Sedpo, paxap: kadéet ve payor Ode... Spsdos. 


. O slain erewhile, O lifted up again to live for ever, 

| Child of the Sun, to thee I call, thy suffering one deliver : 

Thou who of yore to all mankind didst open set and free 

The frith that without ferry or ford sweeps to the seething sea; 
Didst loose the myriad tribes of dead, the feeble folk that dwell 
Amid the crumbling palaces and black-burnt halls of hell ; 

Didst still the hopeless prisoners’ cries, and the wailings on the 
shore, 





| And bring them home where they shall see the stony Queen no 
more ; 
An if thou sit in sacred Thrace, on Pergamus’ bright steep, 


Or hard by Epidaurus and the old Ionian keep 


Al 


* [Pausanias (VII. 4) gives a some- last king of Epidaurus before the Do- 
what different account: jyeucav dé jv rian migration was Pityreus, “Iwvos d7é- 


ww 


tos “Iwoe Ipoxdfs 6 Ilirupéws, atrés -yovov rod RovPov. See Miiller’s Dorians, 
te ’Emidavpios cal Emidavpiovs 7d wodd =I. gt (Eng. Tr.) ; Thirlwall’s Greece, 1. 
dywv, ot dd Anpovrov x.7.X. To’rw 7G 118; and C. Miiller in Fragm. Hist. Gr. 
TIpoxXe? yévos qv ard*Iwvos roo ZovPov: 1. 137.) 

and again (11. 26), he states that the 


“ee , Oe 


en eI 
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Ifold council with the bounteous gods, a god of bounty tree, 
Come, blessed one ; thy magian choirs lift up their voice to thee, 


E. W. Benson. 


P.S. Perhaps it may not be improper to remark, that the 
author of the spirited and scholarlike versions in the Quarterly 
Review seems to have misunderstood a line in the fragment of 
Pindar, 

KoptBavres 
ods rére mporous (de SevSpodveis auSdacrdvorras “AXtos, 


“ Spring up like trees in beauty and in pride.” 


It alludes to the well-known myth of the production of men from 
trees. 
Again in the hymn to Atys, the god is called 
7 Oedyynrov akapror, 
i} xAoepov oraxyuy apunbévra, 
which means “either born unfruitful or made so,” according to 
the story : for the sense of dundévra cf. dmapnoov wd8a, Philoct. 749, 
and Od, 21. 300, and more definitely Columella’s use of the word 
meto, 9.15; for ydoepdv ef. Eum. 187, raidov xaxodrar xdotms. The 
meaning seems to have been really missed by the Reviewer, who 
translates 
Unfruitful now on barren desert brown, 
Now the rich golden harvest mowing down. 
Rather, 
Born of a god, but barren-born, 
Or of thy scarce-ripe harvest shorn. 
E. W. B. 
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Anecdota. 


Marginalia on Eusebius and Photius, by Bishop Pearson. 


(Continued from p. 102.) 


The remainder of Pearson’s notes on Eusebius together with 
those on Photius are now given. It will be noticed that the 
f Bishop’s pen has been unusually busy in both treatises against 


Marcellus, their doctrinal character having obviously attracted 





his special attention. Indeed the real amount of notes is here 
but imperfectly represented; for in this Number I have omitted 
whatever seemed to have lost all interest either personal or philo- 
‘ logical. Some persons, as it is, would probably desire a still 
more sweeping exclusion: but much that now appears trivial to 
an ordinary reader, who does not consult the original texts, may 
have its value for future editors; and moreover I have preferred 
to err on the safe side. A good deal of the writing in the margin 
of Photius has reference to scarcely credible blunders in Schott’s 


0 translation: this is almost entirely omitted, as no one in his 
0, senses could now for a moment follow that “ pessimus interpres” 
d (Vind. Ign. i. 10). It should be mentioned once for all, that the 
e notes were evidently made at different times: but I have found 
10 it impossible to fix their relative dates with any certainty, except 


where some early remark has subsequently received alterations 
or additions. 

In endeavouring to trace the history of these volumes (see 
p. 98), I strangely overlooked the following note in that con- 
taining Justin Martyr &c.: “Bought out of Mr Allens Library 
who was Chaplain to Bp. Pearson and had his choice of the MS. 
books when he died, one of which this was and all the notes in 


the margin of it are Bp. Pearsons.” 
F. J. A. Horr. 


Eusebius Contra Marcellum Ancyranum. 


Ed. Paris, 1628. Pearsoni annotationes. 

18 C. ruxdvras év[ ruxovras | 
IQA. éxxAnoias, mpecBetw dé ‘carperas _rectius Valesius ad Eus. p. 190 [H. E. 
Tis Tupiwv éricxoretoavtTa—— X. 1. qui leyit éxx. mpeoBeiw, Siar. 
ate dé 7. Tup. ém.—avrod: aisf. éxk. 
mpecB., Saw. 7 er. 7. Tup.—avrod 
e cod. Ven.] De Dionysio Eus. 
Hist. p. 254. A. (H. E. vii. 7.] 


a a 


i nna Wo am Snr 
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Ed. Paris. 1628. 


19 A. Thy’ Avrioxéwy K.T.X. 

20 A, madaorépww 

— B. érioxorfs—pereroujOnoay 
aC. ép Ff 

22 A. dpa x.7.X. 

— C. od yap k.T.r. 


23A. adrovs 

— B. of memor. x.7.X. 
— C. duolav 

24D. addes wey x.7.d. 
——— pre 

——-— kuplws 

——— Sivara 

érepov 6 Oeds 





——— kal Oeds ovdk« elxav 


25D. ‘Oclov rod émicxémou 
27 A. émadnopévos 
— B. pucaderdlas 
30 A. cuxodavreiy 


32 A. xadnyetro 


— C. Baoiréa x.7.X. 
41 D. 6—dvoudfwv 

51 C. Acad roodro x.7.r. 
52 A. al IIpdtes x.7.X. 
— B. bet ev dvOpwrov 





SovrAov wopphv 
54 D. anima expers [Yuxjs dixqy] 


55 B. évepyela udvy 

57 A. Flacillo 

—~— [post salutationem.] 
Tonw ém 





— B. rév rod dvipds pnudrov 
—— bina rdons avripijoews 


—— popg 
— C. ddods trobécews, 


—-— [in margine] trogrdcews 


Peursoni annotationes. 


20. B. 

«al [madacorépwr | 

19 A. 

to. pn 

wept dpxGv. |. 4. in anacephaleosi [c. 28]. 

ubi? in lib. 1. Genes. ut citatur a Pam- 
philo in Apol. p. otxmum B. [e. 3.] 

adbrés[?] 

p. 306. 6 [De prince. i. 1.] 

to. play [6 wlav Gaisf. e cod. Ven.] 

Epiph. 357. [Adv. her. lxxii. 6.] 

phpara 

Kupuos [sie Gaisf. post Rettb.] 

[Sivarac] ere 

[6 lin. subd. notat: om. Gaisf. cum cod. 
Ven. ] 

[xat Geds] dvrws, obkere [elxav:] [Gaisf. 
kat Oeds, obkere {6 Kdpros Kal 6 Oeds} 
elxdw e cod. Ven.] 

quid [?] de Hosio. 

[émc]Ae[Anouévos] 

1. A. 

[ovxopay]ret [ovxopavreiy édtvaro du- 
bitanter Gaisf. e Montac. conj.} 
post proscriptionem [t.e. post detrusum 
ab episcopatu anno 336 Marcellum 

hee scripta sunt.] 

p. 6. B. 

6—éromdfwv. v. p. 113 A. 

181. C, 

181. D. 

def ovpavdy pev [Set pev ovpavov Gaisf.: 
de? wev dvOpwrov cod. Ven. } 

182, A. 

anime instar: que fuit sententia Aria- 
norum. 

refer ad pag. 54. D. 

episcopo facto A. 335. 

scripta hee sunt. 336. 

modver) [sic Gaisf. e Montac. conj.] hoc 
est modvorTtxov, ut de eodem loqui- 
tur Sozomenus, 1. 2. c. 33. Ipse 
[sc. Eusebius] p. 2 [B.] 

2. C. 


59. D. 

60 A. 

diSovs, vrobécews [Stdovs tbrocrdcews 
Gaisf. e cod. Ven.] 

perperam. [ Vide supra. ] 
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Ed. Paris. 1628. 
57 C. subsistentiam Filio Dei 
—D. d&tdpevos 








T. Kuply 


Montacuti annotationes ad libros 
contra Marcellum. 


7a. (p. 377. Gaisf.) é rouri ypdwas 


12 a, (387) Fateor me sensum loci non 


assequi 

— b. (389) ére: kai—Eedn[sc. Montac. 
conjectura] 

15 a. (394) Loquitur Marcellus de Eu- 
sebio 


Anecdota. 


Pearsoni annotationes. 

Filio locum Dei 

dé [udpevos] [ fortasse vult déoduevos: pre- 
stat tamen vulgata lectio. | 

ww. & [r. Kupiy] 


Pearsoni annotationes. 

An hic liber inscriptus De subjectione 
Christi, ut ex Hilario [‘‘in frag- 
mento libri de Synodis,” i.e. Ex Op. 
Hist. Fragm. ii. 21, 22. Opp. pp. 
1299 A, 1300 B, ed. Bened. 1693.} 
docet Valesius. Annot. ad Socratem. 
p. 17 [i. 36]? 


recte 
perperam 


quo ? 


Eusebius Contra Marcellum de Ecclesiastica Theologia. 


59 D. tweés 7. Ex. Oc. 
60 A. 6 avnp, 


—— oivodov wap. waptuplay 





avrd, T.T. popd, T. T. Dw. Hy. 
OBcoroylav 

—— op 

61 D. viv 

63 A. Kal rivos—yeyew7Koros ; 

64 D. of 5 yuddv 

68 B. dre de 


70 B. weradovs, 6 dé avrov 
— D. ywoorew 


75 D. mrwxovs’ Thy 5¢ doa 


76 A, ob piv—ixrvors 


: noparer 





Pearsoni annotationes. 


an twas [7. Ex. Oc.] 

6 davnp 

an [ovvodov map.] wdprupa [ourwidv 

map. wapruplay Gaisf. e cod. Ven. |} 

avro 7. T. Popa T. T. Dw. Hu. Oeoroyiar, 
[sic (preter pwpdecod. Ven.) Gaisf. | 

7B 

1. 4 vidv [vidv Gaisf. e Montac. conj. | 


on 


[uncinis curvis includit] 

an [ol] péev [Yddr] 

ws [dre 5¢]: [ws dre Socr. : dre 5h Gis. 
e cod. Ven.]} 

peradods’ [6 6¢ ad]rg 

[ywoo]xee 

[rrw]xovs riv Siudvovay [sie Gaisf. e cod. 
Ven. | 

vide Valesium de Vita Eusebij [p. 6. ij. 
b. ed. Paris. 1659. t. i. p. XLIX. 
ed. Heinichen], qui putat his innui 
damnatum jam fuisse Marcellum. 
Vide p. 78 D. [Serius hoc additun 
est. | 

e[opa]\n: [sic Gaisf. e cod. Ven, (—Xe)] 
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76 D. 6 Nbyos 

78 D. duolws abrG—7drdOn 
79 B. dvOpwrely 

— D. émoxérre 

80 D. pundev—édyov 

82 D. b5¢ 

83 B. b5e 

85 A. atrn—riv 

— D. dkovcrov 

86 A. adda 


gt C. rhv—atréuarov 


| 

li 
lol 
— 


. LaBédruos 

g2 A. dt0 avOpwrwv x.7.d. [4] 
93 B. mpocrifya: 76, 

— D. doraprirws 


95 A. rhv Mwoéws 


138 A. ’Aorépios 
139 D. 6 6é Kal 
150 D. Totrwy Sbe x.7.X. 
—-—— Tov’rwr 
—— éxricbac adrov 


——— fj Twes 

151 A. Tod avrov 

— B. xat r6—Kvprov 
—— én rod 

181 A. rerpaxociuw 

— C. &a& rotro k.7.X. 
— D. ai IIpdies x.7.X. 
182 A. SovAov poppy 
184 B. onuaive dy 


185 D. &xrov 
186 B. réX\os revierac 


—— otrw pev ovK 


Montacuti annotationes in libros De 
Ecclesiastica Theologia. 
18 a. (p. 401 Gaisf.) ypdwas 
————— Forte—distinxisse 
—_—_———. Vult—legimus 


[Ad tomi finem hee legimus.} 
Inridemus fabulas gentium, et iterum easdem inducimus; non nos, sed qui 
ausus est Galata, [Pseudo-]Eusebius adv. Sabellium. 1. 1. p. 13. [ed. Sirmond. 
Paris, 1643.) 


Pearsoni annotationes. 


Vide 80. D. 

76. A. 

[dvOpa ]rrw 

émexdrrec [émisxwmrot Gaisf.e cod. Ven.] 

81 D. 

8 5é [6 5H Gaisf. e cod. Ven.] 

6 62 [6 5h Gaisf.: 5 5h cod. Ven.] 

[une. curv. incl. } 

is. dvovarov [sic Gaisf. e cod. Ven.] 84. A. 

ove [sic Gaisf. e cod. Ven.] 

rév—[adroud|rov [rav— —rov (raisf. 
cod. Ven.] 

DaBer caves 

8 D. 

mpor[lOnoc}, To 

am[apryrws| [dovwaprirws Guisf. e cod. 
Ven. | 

ai [rhv Mwoéws] [elrav mox dubitanter 
addit Gaisf.) 

130. [C. D.] 

8 [5é kai] 

Socr. p. 104 [ii. 21.] 

[Tovrwy] rolvuy [post Soc. } 

[éxricOac] éalurov post Socr.: sic Guisf.e 
cod. Ven. ] 

6 [rwes post Soc. | 

[rod] éalvrod post Soc. | 

non agnoscit Socr. [étem unc. quadr. inl. } 

ovk [él rob] [ov éx rod Socr.} 

p- 6. B. 32. C. 

1. C, 

52. A. 

ga. C. 

[onualy Jecev [? onuaivor dv Gaisf. e cod. 
Ven. } 

ic. ddexrov [? sic Gaisf. e cod. Ven.]} 

[ré]Novs [revéerac] [sic tacite Gaisf., 
nescio an recte. | 

wo. [ovrw perv] of: 187 C. 


Pearsoni annotationes. 
[ypayas] kat pdvor 
perperam 
perperam 
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Anecdota. 


Marcellus per multos annos fuerat Episcopus cum hee scriberet Eus. 33. D. 
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Scripsit priores duos libros Eus. post Synodum Constantinopolitanam, A°® 336 


vel 337°. [sic prima manu: secundis curis “nempe” pro 


“vel” inseruit ; deinde 


addidit] sed post mortem Constantini, ut videtur. 


3 posteriores A? 338°. 
Bpaxe’s pauci. 136. B. 


© 


Georékos. 32. D. 


. — 
MpoecTws. 25. C. 


Photii Bibliotheca. 


Ed. Rothomagensis. 1653. 
(3. 28. 20. Bibl. Acad. Cantab.) 
1. 32. (p. 1a 4,5 Bek.), ratra 5¢—dzo- 
AelrrovrTa 
20. 35. (6 b 32), Tpatavod 


33. 52-54. (11 a 37-39), Kal dvOpwirov 
—pivas 


36. 20. (11 b 14), "Iwonjrov epi rob 
mavros. K.T.X. 


12 a 13), €Ovav émloxoroy 





2 
— 4. ( 15), Kara IpdxXov 
— 57. (— b 17), cal Sduov 


116. 13. (38 b 29), «8’ mpd ris Bact- 
Aelas 
189. 17. (60 b g), Aedvriov 





Pearsoni annotationes. 


1623. 7. [545- 15, 16. Bek.] 


Quid hoc? an rod abrod [idem ‘‘ Dod- 

wello” (Pearsonum, ut ipse fatetur, 
vide Pears. 
Rom. epise. ii. 5. § 7. cum Dod- 


secuto : De success. 
welli supplemento.) ‘‘ap. Spanhem. 
ad Joseph. de Vita sua 1” (? Cf. 
Ez. Spanh. De prest. num. i. 533. 
Lond. 1706) tribuit Bekkerus. Serius 
addidit Pears.) vel rot Tirov. Male 
hoc loco uti videtur Jo. Scalfiger.] 
p. 204. b. 205. a. [? Vide Scalig. 
Anim. in Eus. Chron. p. 176 a. 
Lugd, Bat. 1606. e Vales. in Eus. 
H. E. iii. 10.] 

Jos[ephus (De bel. Jud. vi. 5.)] annos 7. 
menses 5, a festo tabernaculorum ad 
obsidionem mense Martio. 

v. Notas. [whi Hascheli verbis ‘‘ Equidem 
homini Christiano adscripserim,” de 
FSragmento libri (S. Hippolyti?) wepi 
Tis TOO wavrds alrias quod incipit 
Kai otros ev 6 rept Saudvwr rdrros 
disserentis, hee apposuit ‘ Quidni 
Caio ?”.] 

Quid ? 

Ex Eusebio. [H. E. vi. 20.] 

Nomen tertii [sc. episcopi] deest: unde 
deceptus est Blondellus sub fine 
operis de Primatu. [Paullo aliter, 
“* Episcopi nomen est, non, ut Blon- 
dello visum, urbis,” Fabricius. Bibl. 
Gree. ix. 391. ed. 1719.] 

Aut codex, aut hee falsa sunt. [0f’ ccete- 
ris omissis habet Bek. e cod. A.| 

V. p. 1036. 54. [338 a 38.] Hic est 
cujus filiam Eudociam uxorem duxit 

Imperator, 


210 Vig gs aear iat means 


mlegpee—nee slay 
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Ed. Rothomagensis. 165 3. 
(3. 28. 20. Bibl. Acad. Cantad.) 
200. 60. (64 a 39, 40), "Avriywvos 5é Iap- 
gtdwv kal Kirixwv pexpt Ppvylas. 
204. 40. (65 b 4), karadéye 
285. 5. (88 b 25), Geulorios 
289. 41. (go a 38), devrepovouiou 


— 58. (— b 13), Totdréy gacw k.7.d. 


nN 


296. 11. (92 a 43), DaBedXlov 

301. 44. (94 a 34), Aéyerar 52 Kal odros 
[‘Immddvros]—Qpeyévous k.7.X. 

309. 43. (96 b 12), Aouxiov Tlarpéws pe- 
Tamoppwcews Adyot 

— 50. ( 18), Aouxiy éx trav Aov- 
kiavod Adywr 

364. 36. (111 b 35), Aovxcavod xai— 
Aouklou 





412. 30. (127 a 16), EvXoylou—xara 
Navdrov 

416, 28. (128 a 23), Adyou Tpets els udp- 
tupa Tov Kumpiavdv. 

420. 20. (129 b 10), [De Cypriani Anti- 
ochent, Justine, et Theoctisti mar- 
tyrio. 

764. 33. (241 b 30), [Aw] Sow 7a cuvap- 
pdrepa pe? addjAww elot 

776. 13. (245 b 36), Tov & Kwvor. pv 
iep. cuv., abrds pis’ elvat 

— 29. (246 a 7), TH émioroNF 

777. 10-12. (— b 9-11), Ta dpOpa—iro- 
TiBerat 

— 27. ( 25), év dow—éorly 

780. 23. (247 a 42), DvykAnrixdy 

785. 56. (249 b 38), ldocverdrws 

808. 58. (257 b 28), ws ra S¥o—mporak- 
Tid 

809. 32. (258 a 20), alpécews 

812. 5. (—b 17),’A@avdowos k.7.X. 

-— 6. (—— 18), ’Epéx@tos 





833. 1. (267 a 33), A@avdovoy x.7.r. 


Pearsoni annotationes. 


Quomodo igitur Philotas Kuixlas [se, 
iryeioba arepdvOn ; | 

[karahéyer] dé 

15. 9- [5 @ 37-] 

Sevrépov yduouv Blondellus. ic. dSevrepo- 
yaulov. [Cf. Usser. De Ign. Mart. 
Epp. cap. xvi. ] 

ex Sophronio interprete Hieronymi [De 
vir. ill. 25.] 

imo non Sabellius sed Noetus 

v. Huetium. Origenianorum. p. 11. [i. 
$6.) 

v. p. 316. [lege 311.] 


v. p. 363. [364. 36. (111 b 35.)] 


Lucianum igitur et Lucium diversos au- 
tores esse putavit. v. p. 310. [309. 
50. (96 b 18.)] 

v. Cod. 280. [p. 1597. 10. (536 a 24.)] 


Nomen Eudocize non preferebant. 


Fabula. 


778. 24. (777. 27. (246 b 25.)] 
Vulgo 165. 


Tis [émoro]\fs [sic Bek. e codd. | 
807 [808. 58. (257 b 28.)] 


v. 764. 33. [241 b 30.] 

781. 55. [248 b 5.] 

788. 16. [250 a 14.] 

778. [777. 10-12. (246 b 9-11.)] 


[aipéce]wv 

814. 8. [813.°8. (259 a 38.)] 

Monet Cyrus [sc. Timothet presbyterus] 
Erechthij nomen inter Patres audi- 
tum nunquam fuisse, apud Leon- 
tium [De Sectis] Act. 8. [p. 534. ed. 
Leunclav. Basil. 1578.] 

Agnoscit ergo [Eulogius] illa verba A- 
thanasij [ulay piow rob Oeod ddyov 
cecapkwpévny], aliter quam Leon- 
tius, 











884 


885 


888 


94 






















Ed. Rothomagensis. 1653. 
(3. 28. 20. Bibl. Acad. Cantab.) 
871. 19. (280b 37), Aoueriavdv, Medern- 

vis 5¢ ovros éricxoros 


884. 56. (285 a 33), Aoclbcov 


885. 6. (——b 2), dxrdrevxov 
— 18. (——13), Mapxcavos 


888. 45. (286 b 14), Honorio Romano 
Imperatori [érdpxovre] 

949. 53- (304 b 22), é« rod avrod [Mefo- 
Slov] wept abretouciou 


1028. 31. (335 a 23), ws akon ywwoKomev 
42. ( 33), éx Tplrw 








1029. 3.(——b 16), ww 8 6 ZeBijpos 
*Pwuatos 

— 4.( ), kal*Pwualwy rarhp 

1032. 24. (336 b 14), rpirriv pace k.T.X. 

1036. 54. (—— 38), ove 

( ), Aedvrios K.7.d. 

—— 56.(—b 3), Snmwlels pev edoe- 
Beias Peopidods 

1037. 13-17. (—— b 21-24), elmo 5° dv 
TONG Toadra. 

—— 40. (339 a 7), ywvatka madoraov 
dyerau. 

1040. 3. (339 & 32), KaOnuévyy 

1045. 14. (341 b 26), érépwv 

—— 57. (342 a 27), Zadovorios 








35), Kadka—-—giravOpw- 





1048, 4. ( 
WevpLaTa. 


—— 16. (— b 8),"Big 


Anecdota. 


Pearsonit annotationes. 


Mauritij Imperatoris consanguineum. 
[Theophylactus] Simocatta. 232. 
(Hist. Mauric. viii. 11. item Evagr. 
H. E. vi. 18; Niceph. H. E. xviii. 
20. | 

v. Origen. adv. Cels. 1. 1. [c. 57. p. 44. 
ed, Spenc.] 

mevrdrevxov Usserius 

quomodo Eulogius 7° Marciani Episco- 
pus? an legendum Mavpixios, an 
alius Eulogius, an hic Marcianus 
sub Justino? [Seriort manu super- 
sceripsit Pears.| 1, Mavpixios. [Idem 
conjicit Fabricius, (ut refert Bek.) 
Bibl. Gr, ix. 482. ed. 1719.] 

Imo Pontifici 


Confer hee cum ijs que habet Eusebius 
[Prep. Ev. vii. 21, 22] ex Maximo, 
et Origenes [sew potius Adamantius 
alter] de recta fide [sect. 4. De hoc 
consensu vide Rowthit Monitum in 
Reliq. Sac. ii. 79-85. ed. 2.] 

dy [ax. yw.: sic Bek. e cod. A.] 

1033. 16. [(337 a 25), quo referendum 
esse hoc glossema monuerat Hasche- 
lius.] 

1040. 54. [340 a 4.] 


[x. ‘P.] warplxios. 1065. 40. [349 b 22.] 
1056. 59. [346 a 15.] 

w. 6 5é [sic Bek. e cod. A.] 

v. p. 189. 17. [60 b 9.] 

Factus opinor Christianus. 


[une. quadr. inel. : typis minoribus excu- 
denda curavit Bek.} 
An de Theosebio ? 


[xa Jel uévnv] 

wo. éraipwr. [Sic Bek. e codd.] 

[ Vide] Sufidam]. [Plurima ex Damas- 
cio a Suida excerpta indicavit Pear- 
sonus, que post Bekkerum repetere 
nolui. | 

Hee sunt verborum excerpta. ({Jtem 
unc. quadr. premisit. | 

to. Biov 
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Ed. Rothomagensis. 1653. 
(3. 28. 20. Bibl. Acad. Cantab.) 


1057. 59. (346 b 36), Iérpos 
1060. 1. (—— 38), Baoidevovres 


—— 6-12. (347 a 5-11), ) mérpa—diéto- 
béarov 

20. ( 
Thukadra Ti Kparovoay Sdéav 
—— 21. ( 20), "A@avdovov 








19), Tov émtoKorobvTa TO 





—— 55. (—b 16), ’Euecion 


1061. 4. (—— 26), dppevwrov 
1065. 29. (349 b 11), Dupeavdv 
59. (350 5), Tptdv Svrwv k.T.r. 





1072. 47. (352 a 13), Tov émicxorovvTa 
To THuKadra Thy Kpatoidcay Sdéav. 


—— 50. (—— 16), yerbis [Adyos] 
1073. 3. ( 32), Tovyapody—aoxnuo- 
votow.[?] 








46. (—b 29), Mapivoy 

1076. 20. (353 a 28), cvuBovdy 

1112. 14. (365 b 22), eSnuaywyes dpre 
K.T.A. 

1268. 18. (421 b 16), Mdzuos 


1404. 14. (468 b 25), bréorn 


1405. 34. (469 b 13), moereia— Myrpo- 
gdvous kal ’ANeEdvSpov. 


=f), 


1412. 30. (471 b 21), Tas cuvodiKas mpd- 
Fes 


Pearsoni annotationes. 


’ 


Episcopus [‘‘ Alexandriz” serius addi- 
dit.| v. 1072.[?] Mongus se. 

io. Braxevovres. 1064. 47. [(349 a 4.) 
sic Bek. e cod. A.] 


[unce. incl. tanquam insiticia.] 
1072. 47. [352 a 13.] 


Episcopum Alexandriz. [sc. Athan. Ce- 
leten. | 

l. Neweclw.  Sulidas, quem vide sub 
vv. "Averrepotro, ‘Epuatov: item 
Kusteri not. in v. Neweciwv. | 

[apperw |r[dv] 

An juniorem. 

1031. [1032.] 23. [(336 b 13.)] 

Episcopus fuit preevalentis sectz, sc., 
Christian. v. 1058. [1057. 58. (346 
b 35.) 6 Tay Kparotvrww Tis moN- 
Telas qyeucw Tiv Sdsay émicxoreiy 
eihnxes. } 

orationibus 

De seipso, ut videtur, loquitur. [Da- 
mascius ?] 

v. Marinum. p. 15.[4] 

io. tue Bod%, 

Reines. Var. lect. [lib. iii.] p. 450 [et sqq. 
Altenburg. 1640. ] 

An hic Maximus ad quem scribit Arte- 
midorus [sc. Daldianus]? 

an éréstn? [Sic Bek. e cod. B.| 

Vide hee plenius edita a Combefisio 
[ post Hist. Monothelit., pp. 573- 
604. Paris. 1648., (referente Fabri- 
cio, Bib. Gr. ix. 498. ed. 1719,) ubi 
sine auctoris nomine titulum habent 
Acta Nica a synodo in causa de- 
positionis Arij, in quibus parte ali- 
qua narratur magni sanctique Im- 
peratoris Constantini Vita: quo a 
Pearsono alibi (Vind. Ign. ii. to. 
p. 491. ed. Churton) omisso ipse li- 
bellus doctissimum Tillemontium la- 
tuit (Mem.H. Eccl. vii.657.ed.1706.)] 

An hee a Photio? [Deinde seriori manu] 
minime: sunt ex Eusfebio. (Cf. 
Tillemont. l.c.] 

Acta Synodi Nicene. 
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Ed. Rothomagensis. 1653. 
(3. 28. 20. Bibl. Acad. Cantab.) Pearsoni annotationes. 
- 1416. 42. (473 a 25), Episcopus [rpa- Prepositus, vel Preefectus Eunuchorum. 
méctTos | 
) 1597. 12. (536. 24), Ev\oylov—xara  v. Cod. 182. 
Navariavav 
1621. 3. (544 b 16), Maxeddmov éricxo- quid hoc? v. 413 [412.] 22 [127 b 19.] 
tov ‘Pwuns 








—— 30. ( 36), éorepavwuévov Hucusque Epitome Martyrii. 
—— 43. (545 a 6), ri vouocbeicav quid hoc? [Deinde seriori manu] forte 
phrasis obiter notata, 
——— (————-), Kopv7jtos ére [K.] 
) ( ), Vv. p. 412. [52. (127 a 33.)] 
} —— 44. (—— 6), ddX\a to. a&ddous 
—— 59. (——— 13), xwpls—épydferbac [une. curv. incl.] 
1624. 5.(——— 15), TptaxoctooTS [Prima manu] w. Staxocworg eixoorg 
9 =’. Vide p. 2. 33. [1. 32. (1. 4. 
Bek.) Deinde verbo dtaxocwocrd 
inducto inseruit] locus corruptus. 
[ Delendum videtur rpraxoowosT@ Kal, 
ab insciis quomodo per wépn numera-_ 
vetur temere interjectum. | 
—— 4g. ( 17), dtavootvra to. Stavdovra. [Idem mavult Bek. in 


marg. | 





Correspondence. 
Fragments of Hyperides existing in Hungary in the XVIth century. 


The following important passage in Gesner’s Bibliotheca seems to 
have been altogether overlooked by modern scholars. Kiessling at all 
events has not noticed it, as he most assuredly would have done, had he 
been aware of its existence.” (See Comment. I. de Hyperide. p. 140. 
Halle. 1847.) It runs thus in the Jater editions (i. e. after 1545): 

Hyperidis fragmenta queedam orationum extant apud Paulum Borne- 
miza Episcopum in Hungaria. (s. v. Hyperides. Ed. Zurich. 1574 and 1583). 

It is most natural to suppose that these excerpts were made from the 
copy of Hyperides, which was preserved in the library of King Matthias 
Corvinus at Buda in the beginning of the 16th century. “In bibliotheca 
Budensi Matthiz Corvini regis,” says J. A. Brassicanus, “ vidimus inte- 
grum Hyperidem cum locupletissimis scholiis, librum multis etiam censi- 
bus redimendum.” (Pref. ad Salvian. 1530. Reprinted in Maderus De 
bibl. antediluv. p. 149.) When Buda however was taken by the Turks in 
1526, those unlettered barbarians (as Brassicanus goes on to deplore) 
destroyed the Royal Library, and only some few relics found their way to 
Vienna, “in quibus,” says Kiessling at p. 141 (as above), “ Hyperidem 
frustra queesieris.’ 
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Now I should be greatly obliged to any one who can give me such 
information about this Bornemiza* as may help to lead me to discover 
what has become of his library: for there seems to be a reasonable hope 
of recovering these fragments, if some little pains be taken to investigate 
the matter. If any one examines Kiessling’s work he will see something 
about certain fragments of Hyperides discovered in a Palimpsest in the 
Vatican by Cardinal Mai, of which Kiessling could give no satisfactory 
account. These fragments are no other than those which are preserved 
by Dexippus, and which have been published by Mai and Niebuhr (see 
Miill. Fragm. Hist. Gr. Vol. IIL. p. 668), as the lamented Cardinal him- 
self has lately informed me, adding, that he believed that no other frag- 
ments of this orator now exist in the library of the Vatican. They belong 
most evidently to one and the same oration, which ought to be entitled 
kar’ ‘Ayriratpov, and are of greater length than most of the other frag- 
ments of Hyperides which ancient writers have cited. Sauppe however, 
in his Oratores Attici, has entirely omitted six of them, and by a strange 
error has referred the seventh to the ém:raquos. 


CHURCHILL BABINGTON. 





Notices of New Books. 


An Atlas of Classical Geography, containing Twenty-four Maps: con- 
structed by Witt1am Hugues, and edited by George Lone. With 


an Index of Places. London, Whittaker and Co. and George Bell. 
1854. 


[This seems to be upon the whole a more useful Atlas than any of the 
others that have lately been published for the use of Students at Schools, 
It is founded on more recent authorities than that of the Useful Know- 
ledge Society, contains more names, and those written less obtrusively 
than Mr Johnston’s, has a better selection of maps than Butler’s, and 
possesses an Index, which is a requisite not found in Reichard and 
Forbiger’s (5th ed. Norimbergz, 1853). There is no colour used for the 
land, which, as commonly employed, is better away, and the maps are clear, 
not over crowded with names, and, as far as we have noticed, generally 
accurate. On the other hand, the mountains are more than usually stiff 
and spurless: and the omission of all political boundaries is in some 
maps to be regretted, notwithstanding the rather unintelligible reason for 
the omission given by Mr Long, that they cannot be inserted “in small 
maps at least with sufficient accuracy.” (Are not small maps the very 
ones in which inaccuracies get eliminated?) There is no one map giving 
the Greek colonies on the northern coast of the Black Sea, (a frequent 
omission) and Egypt is prematurely cut off at the 28th degree of North 


* His name does not occur in several works on Hungarian /iterati and Literature, 
where I had hoped to have discovered it. 
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Latitude. As an instance of inaccuracy we may state, that no attention 
seems to have been paid to Mr Ellis’s arguments for a road over Mont 
Cenis: indeed the Alps are represented (Pl. 7.) as discontinuous in that 
very spot, though the pass is nearly 7000 feet high. But there are other 
and graver faults to be noticed which this Atlas shares more or less with 
most other English Atlases. Modern names, the natural landmarks of 
our memory, are (in classical maps) either altogether omitted or irregu- 
larly inserted: in the present case, confined (except in the map of 
Britannia and a few mountains—and why these exceptions ?) to the rivers. 
Why is no attempt made to introduce more physical geography (if it may 
be so expressed) into our General Atlases? For instance, the comparative 
heights of table-lands are much more important than those of the moun- 
tain-chains, and yet are always neglected. Might not different shades of 
colour be used to denote these, and dotted lines alone serve for political 
boundaries? The mountain-chains themselves are almost always care- 
lessly shaded. To take a common instance. Mount Athos (see Pl. 14), 
which rises directly from the sea to the height of above 6000 feet, is not 
nearly so deeply shaded as the Cumberland hills (Pl. 4), though the 
former map is on a scale of 32, the latter of 41, miles to the inch. It 
would be a great addition to our Atlases if vertical sections were intro- 
duced, like those excellent ones in Grimm Mahlmann and Kiepert’s 
Atlas of Asia. Again, why are not the usual courses of navigation marked 
just as much as roads on land? Why, except to confuse the eye, are the 
square borders, &c. of the maps retained (PI. 10, 15), when the parallels 
are all at an angle with them? Why is not the proportion the scale bears 
to natural size, or the number of miles to the inch, stated on each map? 
And above all, why are not the number of scales reduced, and those 
retained made some easy multiples of each other? Mr Hughes himself, 
in his “Mathematical Geography,” has admitted and blamed this huge 
defect, and yet in this Atlas (to omit the map of the World, the small 
plans of towns, and very slight differences), in 23 maps there are 15 
different scales, and of these, only 2 common to 3 maps! It is only fair 
to Mr Johnston to say that in his Classical Atlas, of the last two defects 
the first is entirely, and the second partially, supplied. } 
H. J. R. 


Etymologisches Wérterbuch der romanischen Sprachen von FriEpRIcH D1£z ; 
Bonn, 1853, pp. 782. 


[This learned and elaborate glossary (for dictionary we can hardly 
call it) is sure to find a very cordial welcome in the library of most 
philologers. It consists of two parts: the former is devoted to a 
scientific analysis of words that kept their place in all, or nearly all, the 
principal languages whose parent-stock is Latin (Italian, Provencal, 
French and Spanish); while the latter proceeds to examine the more 
dificult words now extant in some one or other of those branches of 
the Romanic family. The author’s intimate acquaintance with the 
German language, both in its earlier and later furm, enables him to point 
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out illustrations of the original affinity between it and the languages of 
southern Europe. This indeed may be regarded as one of the most 
interesting features of his work. The following specimen is extracted 
at random (p. 83): 

“‘Camozza, it., sp. camuza, gamuza, py. [Portuguese] camuga camurga, dag, 
masc. it. camoscio, fr. chamois gemse ; ohne zweifel gleiches ursprunges mit mhd. 
{Middle High-German] gam-z. Sollte etwa wm sp. pg. gamo damhirsch, fem. gama, 
das einfache wort enthalten sein? Aber freilich, entstellung desselben aus lat. dama 
ist als méglich anzunehmen : steht doch auch golfin neben dolfin delfin, gragea neben 
dragea, gazapo muthmasslich fiir dasapo. Ubrigens ist das wort alt, z. b. in einem 
port. foral v. j. 1186 de corio de cervo vel de gamo S. Rosa I, p. 126.” 


We cannot help thinking, however, that in this example and many 
others like it, the true mode of dealing with cognate words, which meet 
us in the vocabulary of countries historically independent, is to refer 
them all to some common parentage no longer traceable, instead of 
searching for their etymons in what are called the ‘ classical’ languages. 
An illustration of our meaning is furnished by the variations under which 
different branches of the great Indo-European family present the name 
of ‘ goose’, in strict analogy to those adduced by M. Diez in the above 
extract. Sanskrit hans-a, Greek yjv (Dor. yav, crude form xyvs), Latin 
ans.er [cf. Germ. giinserich and Engl. gander] German gans (fem.), Ice- 
landic gés (fem.), Danish gaas (fem.), Anglo-Saxon gés (fem.), Welsh 
gwyz, Russian gus, Bohemian hus. The aboriginal form in all proba- 
bility began with a guttural ch or gh, which after being softened into g 
in some cases, and into A in others, disappeared entirely in the Latin 
language. ] C. H. 


HeERopotvs, with a Commentary, by J. W. BuakEstey, B.D., late Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2 Vols. 8vo. London, 
1854. 


(This work forms the third volume of the Bibliotheca Classica, edited 
by Messrs Long and Macleane. Mr Blakesley has adopted the text of 
Dr Gaisford as the basis of his edition, slightly altered occasionally by 
including within brackets words or clauses which he supposes to have 
been either inserted by the historian himself from time to time in “an 
interleaved copy of his book,” or subsequently foisted in by booksellers 
anxious to give to the ancient world a “latest edition, improved and 
enlarged,” of their author. This is certainly a very compendious method 
of disposing of awkward or difficult passages: it must be said, however, 
that Mr Blakesley has been careful to give the principal MS. readings 
where the text is doubtful, and has generally not used the liberty, which 
he has allowed himself, without discretion. His commentary contains, in 
his own words, “not so much illustrations of the teat of Herodotus, 
as illustrations, through his text, of the time in which he lived and 
the influences under which his work would necessarily be composed.” 
Accordingly there are but scanty notices of the language throughout: 
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while as regards the matter, besides a selection from the stores ac- 
cumulated by previous editors, we find numerous references to the 
latest authorities: thus Major Rawlinson on Books I. and III., Sir 
G. Wilkinson and Bunsen on Egypt, Ritter and Hoffmann on Geo- 
graphy, Professor Owen on some points of Natural History, have all 
been laid under contribution. Upon the whole, this edition seems to 
supply a gap which had been long felt, and to be the best for the use of 
ordinary students, at School or College, which has yet appeared in 
England, or probably elsewhere. 

The chief features, perhaps, of interest to scholars are the Introduc- 
tion and Excursus appended to the different books. In the Introduction, 
after a brief outline of the characteristics of such Greek Prose writers as 
flourished before or immediately after the Father of History, Mr Blakesley 
proceeds to give an animated sketch of the state of Greece in the fifth 
century before the Christian Era, the difficulties and perils to which 
travellers were exposed, the erroneous notions of geography and lax 
canons of historical criticism which prevailed; and finally the sources, in 
the shape of local traditions, and legends indigenous to particular shrines, 
first appearing in a simple and afterwards in a more elaborate poetical 
garb, with registers of the series of priests or priestesses at famous 
temples as standards of chronology, from which, when discordant elements 
had been partially harmonized and adapted to each other, and a supple- 
ment of travellers’ stories added, the history was composed. Appended 
to the second book is a comparison of the accounts given of the Lake 
Meris (Birket el Keroun) by Herodotus and Strabo, with the explanation 
by which they may be to some extent reconciled with cach other, and 
with the facts of the case, as deduced from modern observation. The 
subject was first satisfactorily elucidated by French writers (MM. Jomard 
and Martin), and since their papers were written has been discussed in 
Ritter’s Erdkunde, and by Bunsen; but we believe Mr Blakesley has first 
presented the results in an English dress. On the third book we have an 
examination of the theory (more than a century old, and recently 
advanced anew by Major Rawlinson) of the identity of Kadytis with 
Gaza. Against this forcible arguments are urged: but it does nat seem 
that the hypothesis which Mr Blakesley himself appears to favour, that 
Kadytis is intended for Kadesh Naphtali, is much mere plausible. 
Kadesh Naphtali appears to have been a place of very trifling conse- 
quence: it lay far inland, and how it should be spoken of as “ probably 
of no less importance than Sardis,” the capital of the Lydian monarchy, 
and as the centre of a dependent territory, which seems to be implied in 
the expression péxpt ovpwv rav Kadvrios méduos, if it were really no more 
than a small town in Galilee, is not at all evident. After all it seems 
not improbable that there may be some corruption of the text in the 
passage. Next after this follows a view of the results derived from the 
Behistun Inscription, according to Major Rawlinson’s interpretation, 
which has thrown a wholly new light upon the revolution which placed 
Darius on the throne of the Persian empire, as well as the subsequent 
history and policy of his reign. 

Vout. I. November, 1854. 28 
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Subsequent Excursus, on the three last books, are devoted to the 
two campaigns which secured the freedom of Greece: the account of the 
Persian operations in 480 B.c. according to Ctesias, whom Mr Blakesley 
regards as probably giving the Spartan, while Herodotus gives the 
Athenian, version of the events which occurred: and the two great battles 
of Marathon and Salamis. The article upon the last is especially 
interesting, the picture which it exhibits of the position and manceuvres 
of the hostile fleets, founded chiefly upon the text of Aischylus’ drama of 
the Perse, being we believe entirely original, as well as intelligible and 
consistent, which can hardly be said of the plan of the engagement as 
generally understood. } Cc. B. 8. 


RuETORES GRACI, ex recognitione L. Spengel, Voll. I. 11. Lipsie. Sumti- 
bus et typis B. G. TEUBNERI. 1853, 1854. 12mo. 


[The first two volumes of a series of works, which much needed to 
be collected and edited afresh. The first volume contains nine treatises, 
or parts of treatises on rhetoric, two of which (anonymous) were lately 
brought to light by M. Seguier de Saint Brisson from Paris MSS., by 
means of which Sauppe considerably enriched his Fragmenta Oratorum 
Grecorum: they are not included in Walz’s Rhetores Greci. We could 
have almost wished that the editor had excluded from this series Aristo- 
tle’s Rhetoric (more especially as Prof. Bonitz undertakes to edit Aristotle’s 
entire works in the same collection of Teubner), and perhaps also the - 
réxvn pyntoptxy of Anaximenes, which is ordinarily printed along with 
Aristotle’s works, under the title of pyropixy mpds AdeEavdpov. The 
latter treatise had already been shewn to be the work of Anaximenes by 
Spengel in a series of papers “ preeclarze eruditionis plenissimis,” as Sauppe 
(Fr. Oratt. Gr. p. 321) calls them, and his views, though smartly assailed 
by Lersch, appear to be now generally accepted. In editing the other 
treatises, Spengel, besides giving manifold proof of his own ability, had 
made good use of the labours of recent scholars, more especially of 
Finckh, to whom he dedicates the work. It is unfortunate, however, 
that he did not obtain a collation of the Paris MS. of Minucianus, the 
text of which is known to be more complete than the ordinary one: this 
work abounds with citations from the Orators, and an enlarged copy 
might possibly have furnished us with some novelties. We are also 
sorry that Spengel has so frequently omitted to specify the Orations of 
Demosthenes, &c. from which the rhetoricians quote: this omission is so 
much the more inexcusable, because the principal value of the Rhetori- 
cians consists in the citations and allusions to other authors, principally 
to the Orators, which they continually make, often without naming them. 
By their means a large number of fragments are preserved not otherwise 
known, and a valuable series of testimonies to the genuineness of ancient 
writings is handed down, as well as a collection of ancient various readings. 
But in Spengel’s edition we are not uniformly referred to the source of 
the citations. Thus Rufus, p. 465, 1. 9, to illustrate his pepsopds, intro- 
duces a citation, olov ,,é€ehéyE@ mpadrov pév ds aitis bBpicbnv“ x.1.d.. 
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which occurs in Demosth. ¢c. Mid. p. 521: in p. 468, 1. 17, he similarly 
quotes without naming his author Demosth. Olynth. III. p. 35, neither of 
which quotations are verified by Spengel. An amusing illustration may 
here be adduced of the necessity of always indicating the origin of quo- 
tations made by grammatical and rhetorical writers. Among the frag- 
ments of Greek Orations whose authors are unknown, Sauppe has the 
following in his Oratores Attici, p. 346, cited in one of the above-men- 
tioned treatises, edited by Seguier de St Brisson, “és yap €yod guturmeopdy, 
& yi Kat Ocoi, katyyopei, Anonymus Seguerii, p. 49.” Upon which place 
Sauppe observes, “ Verba videntur Demosthenis esse.” The words, as most 
readers of Demosthenes will probably remember, occur in his Oration on 
the Crown, p. 323, and in this instance, it is true, Spengel, pref. p. xxx. 
1.1, has not neglected to point out where they are to be found. We 
should have been glad to see the fragments even of lost works referred to 
their places in Sauppe’s collection, which (it is only fair to add) is on the 
whole, in spite of a few errors and omissions, most diligently and accu- 
rately executed. It only remains for us to hope that Spengel may at 
the close of the last volume atone for this defect by a thoroughly good 
Index Auctorum a Rhetoribus laudatorum. In all other respects his book 
seems to us to deserve great praise. The second volume contains five 
treatises of Hermogenes, (the text of which is improved by a more careful 
collation of a Munich MS.), as well as single treatises of Aphthonius, 
Theon, and Aristides. In most of these the diligence of Finckh has 
found ample scope for exercising itself, and Spengel has not failed to 
profit thereby. ] Cu. B. 
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